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The State of Indiana ^ 

This pamphlet is published by the Board of State Charities of Indiana 
in response to a demand for information, in accessible form, concerning 
the public charities and correction of the state. A similar publication 
was issued in 1905 as a result of inquiries about the exhibit prepared by 
the board for the World's Fair at St. Louis in 1904, which was awarded 
a grand prize (the highest award) . It is a gratification to the board to 
know that the previous publication has been useful in presenting this 
work in colleges and before clubs and other organizations. Copies may 
be had by addressing the Secretary of the Board of State Charities, State 
House, Indianapolis. 

May, 1910. 
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The Board of State Charities 



Purpose 

The supervision of the whole system of public charities 
of the State. 

Duty 

To see that every inmate of every public institution re- 
ceives proper care. 

To see that the public funds are properly expended. 

To see that the institutions are properly conducted. 

To see that the management is protected from unjust 
criticism. 

Law 

AN ACT to establish a Board of State Charities, prescribing its duties; 
appropriating four thousand dollars, and declaring an emergency. 

Approved February 28, 1889. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Indiana, That the Governor shall appoint six per- 
sons, three from each of the two leading political parties 
which cast the highest number of votes at the last general 
election, who shall constitute a Board of State Charities, to 
serve without compensation; two of whom, as indicated by 
the Governor upon the fixed appointment, shall serve for one 
year, two for two years, and two for three years; and upon 
the expiration of the terms of each, his or her place and that 
of his or her successor, shall in like manner, be filled for the 
term of three years. The Governor shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of said board, and the president thereof. Appointments 
to fill vacancies caused by death, resignation, or removal, be- 
fore the expiration of such terms, may be made for the resi- 
due of terms in the same manner as original appointments. 

Sec. 2. That the Board of State Charities shall be pro- 
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'vld^d ^ith a suitable room in the State House. Regular meet- 
yhigh hf ihe^ bokrd shall be held quarterly, or of tener, if re- 
•tJuifeJd:** "Tltey^may make such rules and orders for the regu- 
lation of their own proceedings as they may deem necessary. 
They shall investigate the whole system of public charities 
and correctional institutions of the state, examine into the 
condition and management thereof, especially of prisons, 
jails, infirmaries, public hospitals, and asylums, and the offi- 
cers in charge of all such institutions shall furnish to the 
board, on their request, such information and statistics as 
they may require; and, to secure accuracy, uniformity and 
completeness in such statistics, the board may prescribe 
such forms of report and registration as they may deem es- 
sential; and all plans for new jails and infirmaries shall, be- 
fore the adoption of the same by the county authorities, be 
submitted to said board for suggestion and criticism. The 
board, in its discretion, may at any time make an investiga- 
tion by the whole board, or by a committee of its members, 
of the management of any penal, reformatory, or charitable 
institution of the state ; and said board or committee in mak- 
ing any such investigation, shall have power to send for per- 
sons and papers, and to administer oaths and affirmations; and 
the report of such investigation, with the testimony, shall be 
made to the Governor, and shall be submitted by him, with 
his suggestions, to the General Assembly. 

Sec. 3. That the said board may appoint a secretary, 
who shall be paid for his services, in addition to his travel- 
ing expenses, an annual salary as may be agreed upon by the 
board. All accounts and expenditures shall be certified as 
may be provided by the board, and shall be paid by the Treas- 
urer upon an order from the Auditor of State. 

Sec. 4. The Board of State Charities shall, annually, pre- 
pare and print for the use of the Legislature, a full and com- 
plete report of all their doings during the preceeding year, 
stating fully and in detail all expenses incurred, all officers 
and agents employed, with a report of the secretary, embrac- 
ing all the respective proceedings and expenses during the 
year, and showing the actual condition of all the state institu- 
tions under their control, with such suggestions as they may 
deem necessary and pertinent. 

Sec. 5. The sum of four thousand dollars ($4,000)* is 

•Appropriations for each of the fiscal years endinsr September 30, 1910, and September 
30, 1911 : Expenses of the board, $8,000; State agency, $12,000; Licensing department. $1,500; 
total $21,500. 
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hereby annually appropriated out of any funds not otherwise 
appropriated, for the payment of all expenses made necessary 
by this act. 

Sec. 6. Whereas, there is an emergency for the taking 
effect of this act, therefore the same shall be in force from 
and after its passage. 

Additional duties 

The poor relief law of 1 895 placed upon the Board of 
State Charities the supervision of official outdoor poor relief. 
(For revised law see Acts of 1901, Chap. 147. ) 

In 1897, the board was made the agent of the state in 
the supervision of all orphans' homes and associations sup- 
ported in whole or in part from public funds. (Acts of 1897, 
Chap. 40.) 

In the same year the secretary of the board was made an 
ex-officio member of the State Board of Truancy. (For re- 
vised law see Acts of 1901, Chap. 209. ) 

Since 1899^ the board has been required, under the several 
appropriation acts, to certify to the Auditor of State the 
daily average attendance of certain of the state institutions, 
in order to secure to them allowances for the maintenance of 
their population in excess of the number upon which the reg- 
ular appropriation was based. 

In the juvenile court act of 1903, provision was made for 
the board to visit all institutions caring for dependent or neg- 
lected children, public or private, and also to pass upon the 
fitness of associations proposing to incorporate for the pur- 
pose of caring for dependent, neglected or delinquent chil- 
dren. (Acts of 1903, Chap. 237.) 

In 1909 the Legislature placed upon the board the duty of 
licensing maternity hospitals and all child-caring institutions, 
homes or agencies. (Acts of 1909, Chap. 154. ) 

Publications 

A report to the Governor, for the use of the Legislature, 
is published annually by the board. There is also published 
each quarter the Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Correction, 
one number of which includes the proceedings of the State 
Conference of Charities and Correction. There are also oc- 
casional extra bulletins and separate publications. 
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An appreciation 

"The people are proud of the progress of the state in its 
charitable and correctional activities, and unite with the press 
and public officers in giving credit to the Board of State Char- 
ities for its usefulness. A few expressions of recent Governors 
may be cited as typical of public opinion on this question: 
The closer my acquaintance with, and means of observation 
of, the work of the State Board of Charities, the more am I 
convinced of its value to the public, to the public institutions, 
and to the executive of the state' (Message of Governor Mat- 
thews, House Journal 1895, 51-2) . This board is deserving 
of much credit. It has rendered efficient service to the state. 
The high standard of excellence attained in our charitable and 
penal institutions is due in no small degree to the wise sug- 
gestions of this board' (Message of Governor Mount, House 
Journal 1899, 45) . The work of the Board of State Charities 
is of inestimable value. Its supervision over the benevolent, 
charitable and correctional institutions is of special value and 
adds materially to the efficient, humane and economical man- 
agement of these institutions' (Message of Governor Durbin, 
1903, p. 13)."--Rawles' Centralizing Tendencies in the Ad- 
ministration of Indiana, 1903. 



SOME RESULTS OF THE BOARD'S WORK 



Previous conditions 

In State charities: 

Political domination. 

Frequent scandals. 

No regular supervision or inspection. 

The biennial visit of the Legislature the only official 
investigation. 

No uniformity in methods. 
In local charities: 

Enormous expenditure for official outdoor relief. 

Deplorable conditions in many county institutions. 

A steady growth in the number of dependents. 

Indiana a dumping-ground for other states' depen- 
dents. 

Present conditions 
In State charities: 

Uniform non-partisan administration. 

The merit system. 

Continued supervision, frequent inspection. 

Prompt investigation of charges. 

Protection of the management from unjust criticism. 

Improved business methods. 

Reduction in average expense. 

Higher standards in the care of inmates. 

Prison reform measures. 
In local charities: 

Large reduction in official outdoor relief. 

Improvement in poor asylums, jails, and orphans' 
homes. 

Reduction in the number of dependents. 

Homes found for dependent children. 

Importation of dependent children regulated. 

Child-caring institutions and associations and mater- 
nity hospitals licensed. 

Better conditions for factory employes and child la- 
borers. 

Compulsory education. 

Public interest aroused. 

The confidence of the people and the support of the 
press secured. 
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Presidents 

From To 

Governor ALVIN P. HOVEY 1889 1891 
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Members 
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The Development of Charities and 

Correction 



The Benevolent and Educational Institutions 

By the provisions of the territorial law of 1790 each town- 
ship in the state had one or more overseers of the poor, ap- 
pointed by the courts of general quarter sessions of the peace. 
These officers had no power to grant aid. That duty rested 
upon the justices of the peace, to whom the overseers re- 
ported cases of distress. In 1795 a law was passed which 
provided for the appointment in each township of * *two sub- 
stantial inhabitants", with power to raise funds by taxation 
wherewith to relieve the poor and to establish workhouses for 
such as were able to labor. This was the beginning of the 
present system of outdoor poor relief. Four years later 
the overseers were given authority to farm out to the lowest 
bidder such persons as were a public charge. In the same 
year the expense of poor relief, though still administered by 
the township overseers, was shifted from the townships to 
the counties. In 1852 the township trustees became ex-officio 
the overseers of the poor. Thereafter little change in the sys- 
tem occurred until 1895, which year marked the beginning of 
state supervision. The law of that year required the over- 
seers to report both to the county commissioners and to the 
Board of State Charities all their expenses for the poor and 
certain facts concerning those aided. This was followed in 
1897 by a law which required the overseers to tax their own 
constituents for poor relief funds, and in 1899 by an enactment 
which further regulated the giving of poor relief in accordance 
with modern ideas. 

In 1821 came the first attempt to carry out the constitu- 
tional provision of 1816 for an * 'asylum for those persons who 
by reason of age, infirmity, or other misfortunes may have a 



claim upon the aid and beneficence of society." The Knox 
County asylum was the first to be established. In 1828 the 
law authorizing it, which applied only to Knox County, was 
repealed, and the farming-out method resumed. In 1831, how- 
ever, the commissioners of all counties were authorized, if 
they deemed it advisable, to establish asylums for the poor. 
Eventually such an institution was established in each of the 
ninety-two counties. Except for the law of 1899, prescribing 
modern methods of management, there has been little legisla- 
tion affecting this class of institutions. 

The establishment of state institutions for special classes 
began in 1844 with the opening of what is now called the In- 
diana State School for the Deaf. This was followed in 1847 
by the Indiana School for the Blind. Next came the Indiana 
Hospital for the Insane (now the Central Hospital for the In- 
sane) in 1848, the Indiana Soldiers' and Seamans' Home (later 
the Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' Home) in 1867; the School 
for Feeble-Minded Youth in 1879, the Northern Hospital for 
Insane in 1888, the Eastern and Southern Hospitals for Insane 
in 1890, the State Soldiers' Home in 1896 and the Village for 
Epileptics in 1907. Two others, the Southeastern Hospital 
for the Insane and the Hospital for Treatment of Tuberculo- 
sis, are in process of construction. A statement more in de- 
tail concerning each of these institutions will be found on 
subsequent pages. 

The statutes of Indiana prior to 1875 contain little men- 
tion of dependent children. A law passed in 1795 and another 
in 1821 gave township overseers and county directors of the 
poor, respectively, the right to bind them out as apprentices. 
The only institutional care other than for the children of sol- 
diers and sailors, was afforded by the county poor asylums. 
In 1875 county commissioners were permitted to subsidize 
private orphanages at the rate of twenty-five cents a day per 
capita. The children thus maintained were to be furnished 
with homes as expeditiously as practicable. Still further pro- 
vision was made for this class in 1881, when county commis- 
sioners were authorized to establish orphan asylums. In 
1889, recognizing the dangers surrounding many children not 
necessarily dependent, but lacking proper parental care or 
guardianship, the General Assembly passed a board of chil- 
dren's guardians law. At first limited in its application, it 
was extended in 1901 to every county in the state. 
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The laws of 1875 and 1881 committed Indiana to the coun- 
ty system of care for dependent children. It may have been 
the best plan that could be devised at the time, but serious 
abuses grew up under it. The first attempt at remedy was 
made possible by the Legislature of 1897, which codified the 
dependent children laws and provided also for state super- 
vision by the Board of State Charities. This law of 1897 was 
quickly followed by others of almost equal importance. At 
the present time there are in effect and active operation laws 
prohibiting the retention of children between the ages of 
three and seventeen in county poor asylums longer than six- 
ty days (1897 and 1901); regulating the importation of depen- 
dent children from other states (1899) ; requiring the approval 
of the Board of State Charities before any child-caring insti- 
tution or association can be incorporated (1903) ; providing 
for the punishment of parents or guardians who wilfully neg- 
lect their children or allow them to become dependent (1907); 
making the juvenile court the only agency through which a 
child can become a public ward (1907), and, lastly, the annu- 
al licensing of all child-caring agencies, public and private, 
including maternity hospitals, by the Board of State Charities 
(1909). 

The Penal and Correctional Institutions 

In her penal and correctional institutions, the State has 
made progress, though the greater part of this has been 
brought about since 1897. In the early days of the common- 
wealth, the guard-houses of the forts were the only places of 
detention for prisoners. In 1792 the Legislature directed the 
erection of jails, pillories, stocks and whippingposts, all to 
be under the charge of the sheriffs of the different counties. 
Each county in the state continues to maintain its jail, the 
other forms of punishment having been abandoned years ago. 
Authority to erect jails, or lockups, was granted towns in 
1824 and cities in 1852. In 1821 a law was passed providing 
for the location of a state prison at Jeff ersonville. This was 
opened the next year, and was the only state institution for 
convicted criminals, adults and minors, until 1860, when an- 
other prison was established at Michigan City. In 18H8 there 
was opened at Plainfield the House of Refuge for delinquent 
boys, and in 1873 at Indianapolis the Indiana Reformatory 
Institution for Women and Girls. In later years the institu^ 
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tion at Jeff ersonville became the Indiana Reformatory, that 
at Michigan City the Indiana State Prison (1897), the one 
at Plainfield the Indiana Boys' School (1901). The Reform- 
atory Institution for Women and Girls, after several changes 
in name, became finally the Indiana Woman's Prison and the 
girls were transferred to a new institution at Clermont, called 
the Indiana Girls' School (1907) . A brief description of each 
of these state institutions appears on subsequent pages. 

There are two laws in force which provide separate care 
for women misdemeanants. The first of these was passed 
in 1867. In conferred upon the pourt discretionary power to 
commit such offenders to a **Home for Friendless Women" 
if one existed in the county. The **Home" at Richmond, 
Wayne County, is the only one which has received women so 
committed. A law of wider scope is that of 1907 which estab- 
lished, in the quarters vacated by the Indiana Girls' School, 
a correctional department of the Indiana Woman's Prison, 
for convicted women who would otherwise be sent to county 
jails. 

While the state has established this system of penal and 
correctional institutions, its more recent legislation has had 
in view prevention and reformation rather than punishment. 
Briefly, this includes the indeterminate sentence and parole 
laws of 1897, amended in 1899 and 1901; the jail matron law 
of 1901; the juvenile court law of 1903; the contributory de- 
liquency law of 1905; the adult probation and the sterilization 
laws of 1907; and the county jail supervision law of 1909. 

Note. — Prof. William A. Rawles has made a valuable study of this subject in "Central- 
izinar Tendencies in the Administration of Indiana." published by Columbia University, in 
studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. xvii. Number 1. 
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CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 



* 



Public and Private 

Number Population 

Male Female Total 
Penal and correctional institutions— 

State prisons, reformatory and .... 

reform schools 5 3,033 439 3,472 

County jails and workhouses 93 1,063 66 1,129 

City police stations and town lockups 202 100 . . . 100 

Homes for adults— 

State soldiers' home 1 428 524 952 

Private homes for the aged 23 312 422 734* 

Rescue missions, homes for emer-. 

gencies, etc 14 25 50 75* 

Orphans* homes and industrial schools— 
State soldiers * and sailors * orphans ' . 

home 1 209 172 381 

County and private orphans' homes 

and industrial schools 56 1,441 1,011 2,452 

Hospitals for insane— 

State 4 

County 1 

State village for epileptics 1 

State schools for deaf, blind and . . 

feeble-minded 3 720 827 1,547 

County poor asylums (Marion Co. 

insane asylum not included) ... 92 1,999 1,039 3,038 

General hospitals 53 , 286 248 534 



2,103 


2,226 


4,329 


123 


72 


195 


114 




114 



* 



Total 549 11,956 7,096 19,052 

Estimated. 
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CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 



Public 

Enrolled in State institutions September 30, 1909 11,600 

Present in poor asylums, August 31, 1909 3,233 

Present in jails, September 30, 1909 1,129 

Present in orphans' homes, September 30, 1909 1,591 

Estimated population of town and city lockups, September 30, 1909 100 

Aided by township trustees during 1909 54,518 

Brought into school by truant officers during 1908-9 24,235 

Total 96,406 

The following is the expense incurred by the above agencies: 

State institutions— 

Maintenance $1,932,381.^3 

New buildings and permanent improve- . 

ments 181,730.38 

$2,114,111.71 



County poor asylums— 

Maintenance $ 466,865.52 

New buildings and permanent improve- . . 

ments 82,938.25 



Dependent children— 
Orphans' homes: 

Maintenance $ 207,077.02 

New buildings and permanent improve- 
ments 11,178.22 



649,803.77 



$ 218,255.24 
Agency of Board of State Charities $ 9,999.97 



228,255.21 

Jail expenses (state statistician's report, 1908) 226,092.27 

Salaries of truant officers 31,648.50 

Outd(>or poor relief 279,967.13 

Total $3,429,878.59 
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STA TISTICS OF PRINCIPAL PUBLIC CHARITIES 

1890 - 1909 



Expenditures 





State Institutions 


Poor Asylums 


Orphans' Homes 




1 


* 

Mainte- 
nance 


New 
Buildinsrs 
and Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs 


Mainte- 
nance 


Land and 

New 
Buildingrs 


Mainte- 
nance 


Land and 

New 
Buildinsrs 


Official 

Outoor 

Poor Relief 


1890 


$856,379.58 
1,104,068.24 
1.073,768.12 
1,086,733.31 
1,120,289.79 
1,161.741.35 
1,060.626.92 
1,079,903.24 
1.168.374.81 
1,213,213.56 
1,290,790.33 
1,379.869.87 
1,382,397.19 
1.425,752.69 
1.525,740.77 
1,555,787.17 
1.620.454.48 
1,^40,984.53 
1.8l»0.469.96 
1,932.381.33 


$381,439.67 

155.716.20 

100.623 35 

62,832.91 

86.216.49 

76.712.90 

106.299.27 

120,649 94 

63.865.51 

144.879.52 

357,665.49 

260,386.05 

270.851.52 

154,449 57 

223,940.51 

117,970.18 

294.838.47 

232,77s.5H 

591.751.49 

181.730.38 


$243,518.34 
243.972.76 




$101,541.99 
107,231.61 




$o60.?3?.65 


lt-91 
189« 






560,012.35 
581.338.00 


18il3 


250.847.50 
257,581.44 
254,832.48 
2X1,380.33 




113,776.39 
136,245.28 
139,822.35 
122,699.21 




511.503.35 


1894 
1895 







586.232.27 
630.168.70 


1^96 




355.255.29 


1897 





388.343.67 


1898 
1899 








288,349.62 
320.667.53 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


325.496.50 
349.947.67 
3'«8,360.94 
379.679.29 
387,813.86 
407.141.23 
426,788.51 
446.431.28 
466,865.52 
455.333.60 


' $29.749i36 
31,403.51 
60,016.49 
22.001.11 
76,969.30 
122.249 90 
149.624.42 
82.938.25 
23,147.11 


179.114 21 
165.413.61 
169.943.56 
171,319.36 
191.488.02 
187.387.01 
196.239.31 
207.077.02 
202.690.43 


'$5,386 74 

602.66 

23.277.83 

8,127.04 

1.000.00 

28.207.43 

11,232.03 

11,178.22 

6,176.42 


209.956.^ 
236.723.98 
266.876.96 
245,745.82 
281.899.87 
249,884.68 
233.612.70 
227,304.71 
292,496.19 
279.967.31 



Population 



Year 



1890. 

1891 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903 

1904. 

1905 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 



Enroll- 
ment of 
State In- 
stitutions 



5.406 

6,294 

6,268 

6,413 

6,905 

7,096 

7.264 

7,953 

8,224 

8,471 

8,839 

9,056 

9.229 

9,650 

9,909 

10.315 

10,417 

10,587 

11,120 

11.600 



Number 

Present 

in Poor 

Asylums 



3,264 
3,253 



3,459 
3,731 



2.976 
3,072 
3,102 
3,133 
3.096 
3,091 
3.046 
2.962 
3.144 
3.115 
3.124 
3.165 
3.278 
3.233 



Number 
Present 

in 

Orphans' 

Homes 



1,015 



1.289 
1.300 
1.395 
1.401 
1.596 
1.605 
1.626 
1.690 
1.565 
1.P27 
1.591 
1.699 
1.747 
1.582 
1.6.^3 
1.591 



Number 
Present 
in Jails 



600 



771 

709 

686 

801 

849 

949 

889 

1,062 

1.326 

1,275 

1,129 



Number 
Aided by 

Trustees 



71,414 
82.235 
75,119 
64,468 
46,369 
52,801 
48.849 
40.012 
46.009 
45.331 
38.612 
37.724 
56.200 
54.518 
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The State Institutions 



There are seventeen State charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions. Fifteen are in operation at the present time (Feb- 
ruary, 1910) and two others will be opened at an early date. 
Five of these institutions are devoted to the treatment of the 
insane, one each to the education of the deaf and blind, one 
each to the care and training of the feeble-minded and the 
epileptic, one to the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
five to the detention and reformation of delinquents; there is 
one home for soldiers and sailors, their wives and widows and 
army nurses, and a home for soldiers' and sailors' orphans. 

All these institutions are maintained by appropriations 
from the State's general fund, made biennially by the Legis- 
lature. The one exception to this rule is the State Soldiers' 
Home, which receives a statutory monthly allowance of $16 
for each member, officer and employe in the home. The state 
is subsequently reimbursed by the Federal government at 
the rate of $100 per annum for each soldier. The state also 
receives from the various counties one-half the maintenance 
cost of the Indiana Boys' School and the Indiana Girls' School 
and the total expense for clothing indigent patients in the 
hospitals for insane. In making appropriations, the Legis- 
lature is guided by a committee of three of its members, one 
from the Senate and two from the House, appointed by the 
Governor within ten days after the November general elec- 
tion. This * 'Legislative Investigating Committee inquires 
into the needs of the institutions, boards and officers main- 
tained by the state and makes recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The state makes no subsidies to private in- 
stitutions. 

The law requires that these institutions shall be con- 
ducted on a thorough non-partisan basis. Each is managed 
by a board of trustees, appointed by the Governor. Not more 
than two members of a board may be of the same political 
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party. Only honorably discharged soldiers or sailors of the 
civil war may serve as trustees of the Soldiers' Home and the 
Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' Home; none but women may 
be appointed on the boards of the Woman's Prison and theln- 
iana Girls' School; one member of the School for Feeble- 
Minded Youth board and the Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' 
Home board may be a woman. These trustees receive an annual 
compensation of $300 each and reasonable expenses not to ex- 
ceed $125 a year each. Each board appoints the superintend- 
ent of its particular institution, and the superintendent in 
turn appoints and discharges all officers and employes. Such 
appointments must be made on the basis of fitness and re- 
gardless of political or religious affiliation. The trustees are 
forbidden to * 'solicit or request or in any way interfere with 
the appointment or discharge of any officer or employe." 
Campaign assessments are also forbidden. 

Supplies are purchased by competitive bids, the contract 
being awarded to the lowest and best responsible bidder. 

Annual reports, uniform in character, are made to the 
Governor and printed for general distribution. Each institu- 
tion also makes to the Governor a semi-annual report of all 
receipts and earnings. The Board of State Charities receives 
from each a quarterly statistical report of receipts and earn- 
ings, expenditures and movement of population, and from all 
except the Soldiers' Home and the School for the Blind a 
statement of daily population and a monthly report of admis- 
sions and discharges. 

All these institutions are subject to supervision by the 
Board of State Charities, of which the Governor is president 
ex-officio. 

There follows a brief statement regarding each of the 
state institutions, arranged in the order by which their estab- 
lishment was authorized by the General Assembly. 

Indiana Reformatory 

The first state institution established in Indiana was the 
State Prison at Jeff ersonville. It was authorized by an act 
of the Legislature, approved January 9, 1821 (Laws, 1821, p. 
24), and the first prisoner was received November 1, 1822. 
Provision was made by the Legislature of 1859 for another 
prison north of the National Road (Laws, 1859, p. 135) . It 
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was opened at Michigan City in 1860. From that date until 
1897 the institution at Jeff ersonville was known as the South- 
ern Indiana State Prison and its prisoners were committed 
from the counties south of the National Road. In accord- 
ance with an act approved February 26, 1897 (Laws 1897, p. 
69) , the State Prison South, on April 1st of that year, became 
the Indiana Reformatory for the incarceration of men be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and thirty years unless convicted 
of treason or murder in the first or second degree, sentenced 
from any county in the state. 

Indiana State School for the Deaf 

**The Asylum for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb'' 
was authorized by an act of the Legislature, approved Janu- 
ary 15, 1844 (Laws, 1844, p. 36). The institution was opened in 
a rented building on the southeast corner of Illinois and Mary- 
land Streets, Indianapolis, October 1, 1844. On October 1, 
1846, the School was moved to a larger building on the south 
side of Washington Street between Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware Streets. The present site on East Washington Street 
was acquired in 1846 and the building erected thereon was 
occupied October 2, 1850. An act of the Legislature of 1903 
(Laws, 1903, p. 400) provided for the re-location of the 
School and on May 12, 1905, a commission composed of the 
Governor, the Attorney General and the Board of Trustees 
of the institution, purchased a tract containing 76.93 acres of 
land four miles north of the center of Indianapolis. Build- 
ings now in course of construction will be ready for occu- 
pancy in 1910. The name of the institution was changed by 
the Legislature of 1907 to the Indiana State School for the 
Deaf (Laws, 1907, p. 138). The school is open to all deaf chil- 
dren of suitable capacity, between the ages of eight and 
twenty-one years. Attendance is compulsory for children 
from eight to sixteen years of age (Laws, 1909, p. 351). All 
maintenance expenses are paid by the state, but the pupils 
must be supplied with clothing. This institution is not an 
asylum, but a school and a part of the state's educational 
system. 

Central Hospital for the Insane 

The Legislature of 1844 enacted a law setting aside a 
special tax of one cent on each one hundred dollars ($100.00) 
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worth of property listed for taxation for the erection of a 
State Lunatic Asylum (Laws, 1844, p. 50;). Steps were at 
once taken to carry out the requirements of the law. A site 
on West Washington Street, three miles from the center of 
the city of Indianapolis, was purchased August 29, 1845, and 
the erection of buildings begun, but it was not until 1848 that 
it was possible to receive patients. The first was admitted 
November 21st of that year. The name was changed first to 
the Indiana Hospital for the Insane (Laws, 1846, p. 220) and 
later to the Central Indiana Hospital for the Insane (Laws, 
1889, p. 391). This institution is one of the largest of its 
kind in the United States and is now in a crowded condition. 
The district from which it receives patients contains 38 coun- 
ties. 

The hospital has a pathological laboratory completely 
equipped for scientific study and investigation. A lecture 
course for physicians and medical students is maintained. 

Mention is made elsewhere of changes which have taken 
place in the state's provision for the insane. 

Indiana School for the Blind 

By an act approved January 27, 1847, provision was made 
for the establishment of the Indiana Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind (Laws, 1847, p. 41). On October 1, 1847, 
the school was opened in rented property, the building con- 
templated by the law not being ready for occupancy until 
about the middle of February 1853. This building, located 
on North Street, between Pennsylvania and Meridian Streets, 
Indianapolis, is still in use. The name of the institution was 
changed in 1907 to the Indiana School for the Blind (Laws 
1909, p. 351). The purpose of the school is purely educa- 
tional. All the common school branches are taught and a 
thorough course is given in several industrial trades. Tuition, 
board and washing are furnished by the state; clothing and 
traveling expenses by parents or guardians. The school is open 
to all blind children of suitable capacity between the ages of 
eight and twenty-one years. Attendance is compulsory for 
children eight to sixteen years of age (Laws, 1907, p. 138) . 

Indiana State Prison 
This institution was established by authority of an ac 
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approved March 5, 1859, providing for the erection of a pris- 
on in that part of the state north of the National Road (Laws, 

1859, p. 135). It was first known as the Northern Indiana 
State Prison. Its site at Michigan City was chosen March 1, 

1860, and approved by the Governor the next day. The or- 
ganic law required that a certain number of convicts should 
be transferred from the Jeff ersonville prison and their labor 
utilized in the work of construction. The first detachment 
of these arrived in Michigan City, April 5, 1860, and was 
housed in temporary quarters. The new institution was made 
a receiving prison by an act approved June 1, 1861 (Laws, 
Special Session, 1861, p. 81) , and from that day until April 
1, 1897, was the place of confinement for all persons sentenced 
to State Prison from the counties north of the National Road. 
An act approved February 26, 1897 (Laws, 1897, p. 69), con- 
verted this institution into the Indiana State Prison for the 
incarceration of men convicted of treason or murder in the 
first or second degree and all men thirty years or over con- 
victed of felony in any court in the state. 

Indiana Boys' School 

The constitution of Indiana (1851, Art. 9, Sec. 2), ex- 
pressly declared that the state should provide houses of ref- 
uge for the correction and reformation of juvenile offenders. 
The first action of the General Assembly looking to this end 
was the law approved March 8, 1867, establishing **the House 
of Refuge for Juvenile Offenders'' (Laws, 1867, p. 137). The 
institution was located on a farm nearly a mile southwest of 
the village of Plainfield and was occupied January 1, 1868. 
Its name was changed in 1883 to the Indiana Reform School 
for Boys (Laws, 1883, p. 19) , and twenty years later to the 
Indiana Boys' School (Laws, 1903, p 172) . The school receives 
boys committed for crime from eight to sixteen years of age 
and for incorrigibility from ten to seventeen, no commitment 
being for a shorter period than until the boy attains the age 
of twenty-one years. One half the cost of keeping and taking 
care of each boy is paid by the county from which he is com- 
mitted. By rule of the institution a boy may earn his release 
in eighteen months from the time of his commitment. The 
institution has its own schools, graded like those of the pub- 
lic schools, and also affords manual and industrial training. 
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The law of 1903, p. 251, provides for the transfer to the State 
Reformatory of any inmate of the Boys' School convicted of 
crime who is more than seventeen years old and whose pres- 
ence is detrimental to the school's welfare. 

Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' Home 

The Indiana Soldiers' and Seamen's Home for the main- 
tenance of Sick and Disabled Soldiers and Seamen, their wid- 
ows and orphans, was authorized by an act approved March 
11, 1867 (Laws, 1867, p. 190). It was formally opened June 
15, 1867, in the Home for Disabled Soldiers, previously estab- 
lished at Knighstown by a private corporation. On the morn- 
ing of December 25, 1871, fire destroyed that part of the in- 
stitution occupied by the soldiers and they were moved to the 
National Military Home at Dayton, Ohio. The orphans were 
left in full possession of the home until the Legislature of 
1879 provided for the care therein of feeble-minded children 
(Laws, Special Session, 1879, p. 76) . The two classes of in- 
mates were maintained in the home until 1887, when the in- 
stitution was re-organized as the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Orphans' Home (Laws, 1887, p. 16), and the feeble-minded 
children were moved to new quarters. The home has twice 
been destroyed by fire— September 8, 1877, and July 21, 1886— 
but in each case promptly rebuilt. It is located in Rush Coun- 
ty, two miles south of Knightstown. As now maintained, it 
is open to children under the age of sixteen years, whose 
fathers were soldiers or sailors in the army or navy of the 
United States, in the Civil War, the War with Spain or the 
War in the Philippine Islands. Educational, religious and in- 
dustrial training is given. 

Indiana Woman's Prison 

The Indiana Reformatory Institution for Women and Girls 
was founded by an act of the General Assembly approved 
May 13, 1869 (Laws, 1869, p. 61). The institution, located 
about one and three-fourths miles from the center of the city 
of Indianapolis, was opened October 4, 1873, there being re- 
ceived that day all the women then imprisoned in the State 
Prison at Jeff ersonville. While the organic act provided for 
separate buildings for the women and girls, both were housed 
under one roof. The name of the institution was changed 
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first to the Reform School for Girls and Womans' Prison 
(Laws, 1889, p. 322), and ten years later the two departments 
were made distinct and called the * Industrial School for Girls' ' 
and the 'Indiana Woman's Prison*' (Laws, 1899, p. 22). 
This change in name, however, did not obviate the unsatis- 
factory conditions growing out of the dual nature of the in- 
stitution, and in 1903 the Legislature authorized the erection 
of new buildings for the girls (Laws, 1903, p. 524). It was 
stipulated that the new location was to be outside of Indianap- 
olis but within ten miles thereof. The girls were moved in 
July, 1907, and the quarters thus vacated were remodeled and 
occupied as the Correctional Department of the Indiana Wom- 
an's Prison. This department, opened February 3, 1908, re- 
ceives women misdemeanants who would otherwise be sent 
to county jails. If the sentence is ninety days or less it is 
left to the discretion of the court whether the commitment 
shall be to the state or to the county institutions (Laws, 1907, 
p. 219) . The institution is managed solely by women. 

School for Feeble-Minded Youth 

Mention has already been made of the law approved 
March 15, 1879, which established 'The Asylum for Feeble- 
Minded Children" as an adjunct to the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Orphans' Home at Knightstown. The department set aside 
for this purpose was occupied November 1, 1879. In 1887 the 
Legislature, by an act approved March 7th, gave the institu- 
tion an independent existence, changed its name to the Indi- 
ana School for Feeble-Minded Youth, appropriated necessary 
funds for the erection of a new institution at Fort Wayne and 
authorized the trustees to take immediate charge of the 
feeble-minded children then at the asylum (Laws, 1887, p. 
47) . The present site at Fort Wayne was purchased May 19, 
1887. Certain buildings of the Eastern Hospital for the In- 
sane at Richmond were utilized as temporary quarters for the 
children from May 1, 1887, to July 8, 1890, when the new in- 
stitution was opened. The privileges of the school are ex- 
tended to feeble-minded, idiotic, epileptic and paralytic chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. Since 1901 the School has 
also maintained a custodial department for feeble-minded 
women between the ages of sixteen and forty-five years, such 
women to be received by commitment from the courts (Laws, 
1901, p. 156). An interesting and valuable adjunct to this 
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institution is called * 'Colony Farm," a tract of land contain- 
ing 509J acres on which the older and stronger male inmates 
are employed in all kinds of farm work. This farm has been 
in operation since 1893. For such of the children as are cap- 
able of receiving it, the school affords literary, manual and 
industrial training. 

Northern Hospital for Insane 

The General Assembly of 1883 by an act approved March 
7, made provision for the erection of three additional hospit- 
als for the insane (Laws, 1883, p. 164). The first of these to 
be opened was the Northern Hospital, located a mile west of 
Logansport and popularly known as Longcliff . The site was 
purchased October 4, 1883. The work of construction, which 
was on the * 'block plan," began in the following summer but 
was discontinued in 1886 because of the exhaustion of funds. 
It was not until July 1, 1888, that the first patients were re- 
ceived. These came at first from all parts of the state but 
the hospital is now limited to the care of patients from twenty- 
two counties designated the northern district for the insane 
(Laws, 1889, p. 391). 

Lastern Hospital for the Insane 

The Eastern Hospital for the Insane, ' 'Easthaven, " lo- 
cated a short distance west of Richmond, was the second of 
the * 'additional hospitals" to be opened. Its site was pur- 
chased August 9, 1883, and it was constructed on the cottage 
plan. The arrangement is in the form of a modified quad- 
rangle with the power house in the center and the cottages 
on two sides and part of the front. The eastern district for 
the insane which is tributary to this hospital, comprises six- 
teen counties in eastern Indiana. As previously mentioned, 
some of the buildings were completed in 1887 and were oc- 
cupied by the School for Feeble-Minded Youth. The School 
was moved to its new location July 8, 1890, and on August 4 
following the Eastern Hospital received its first patient. 

Southern Hospital for the Insane 

• 

The Southern Hospital for the Insane, **Woodmere," was 
the only one of the three * 'additional hospitals" whose loca- 
tion was fixed by the Legislature (Laws, 1883, p. 164). The 
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law approved March 7, 1883, stated that one of these should 
be located at or near Evansville. The site purchased on Jan- 
uary 3, 1884, is four miles east of the city. The original 
building is an arrangement of wings radiating from the cen- 
tral block. Additional wings have been added from time to 
time. The first patients were admitted October 30, 1890. 
The hospital receives patients from what is known as the 
southern district for the insane, composed of the sixteen 
counties which form the southwestern part of the state. 

The State Soldiers' Home 

After the Soldiers' and Seamen's Home at Knightstown 
was burned in 1871, the state made no provision for the care 
of this class of citizens until the Indiana State Soldiers' 
Home was opened in eTuly, 1896, at Lafayette. This home 
is **an institution for the support of disabled or destitute 
soldiers, sailors, and marines and their wives or the destitute 
widows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines." It was es- 
tablished by an act approved February 23, 1895 (Laws, 1895, 
p. 40). In 1905 the Legislature authorized the admission 
also of disabled or destitute army nurses (Laws, 1905, p. 46). 
The institution buildings include a number erected by the 
state and several frame cottages constructed by counties or 
by private funds. The state appropriates $16.00 per month 
for each inmate, officer and employe residing at the home 
and is reimbursed by the United States government at the 
rate of $100.00 per annum for each soldier. 

Indiana Girls' School 

First established in 1869 as a part of the Indiana Re- 
formatory Institution for Women and Girls, in Indianapolis, • 
this institution has been variously known as the Reform 
School for Girls (1889), the Industrial School for Girls (1899), 
and the Indiana Girls' School (1907). It was housed under 
the same roof with women prisoners till July 11, 1907, when 
it was moved to a new location as authorized by an act ap- 
proved March 11, 1903 (Laws, 1903, p. 524). The new school, 
constructed on the cottage plan, is located on a farm seven 
and one-half miles northwest of Indianapolis. Its post- 
office is Clermont. Girls are committed by the courts until 
they are twenty-one years of age, the age limit for commit- 
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ment being from ten to eighteen years (Laws, 1909, p. 409) . 
The girls are given thorough courses in school, manual and 
industrial training. They may be released on parole at the 
discretion of the board of trustees subject to supervision by 
visiting agents. 

The Southeastern Hospital for the Insane 

The crowded condition of the Central Hospital for the 
Insane led the General Assembly of 1905 to set aside fifteen 
of the thirty-eight counties constituting the central district 
as the southeastern district and to establish therein an addi- 
tional hospital (Laws, 1905, p. 26). On September 4, 1905, 
the commission created by the act selected a site containing 
363.79 acres near the city of Madison overlooking the valley 
of the Ohio river. Buildings on the cottage plan are being 
erected. 

The Indiana Village for Lpileptics 

The Village for Epileptics was authorized by an act ap- 
proved March 6, 1905, and a 1,245-acre site near Newcastle 
was purchased one year later. The purpose of the institu- 
tion is **the scientific treatment, education, employment and 
custody of epileptics," all epileptics having a legal settle- 
ment in the state to be considered admissible (Laws, 1905, 
p. 483). With what was left from the original appropria- 
tion of $150,000.00, after the site was purchased, two small 
cottages were erected and the first patient was received Sep- 
tember 16, 1907. Five cottages have been erected and others 
are in process of construction. 

The Hospital for Treatment of Tuberculosis 

By an act approved March 8, 1907, the General Assembly 
authorized the establishment of a hospital for the treatment 
of incipient pulmonary tuberculosis (Laws, 1907, p. 198). 
The commission created by the act selected a site, contain- 
ing 504 acres, three miles east of Rockville and purchased 
it in September, 1908. The hospital buildings are now being 
erected. 
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Legislation 



The laws mentioned below have been enacted since the 
creation of the Board of State Charities in 1889. Many of 
them are the direct result of the Board's recommendations; 
others have had its active support. It is gratifying to know 
that in all these years few undesirable charity laws have 
been placed upon the statute books, and that the majority of 
such have later been amended or repealed. 

1891 

Amendment to board of children's guardians law ex- 
tending its provisions to counties of more than 75,000 inhab- 
itants. 

Industrial education of pupils of State schools for blind, 
deaf, and feeble-minded taken out of hands of contractors. 

Employment in a coal mine of boys under fourteen years 
of age or females of any age prohibited. 

An amendment to the law providing for the establish- 
ment of an orphans' home by adjoining counties. 

Repeal of the law permitting the admission of pay pa- 
tients to the state hospitals for the insane. 

A law fixing the salaries of state prison wardens and 
deputy wardens and prohibiting the retention of perquisites. 

A law prohibiting any officer of a state institution from 
selling or giving to another officer or appropriating to his 
own use the institution slops or offal. 

1893 

The board of children's guardians law extended to coun- 
ties having more than 50,000 inhabitants. 

An act further regulating hours of labor for children 
under fourteen years of age. 

An act regulating admission of children to orphan asy- 
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lums and their placement on indenture. 

An act regulating punishments in state prisons. 

An act authorizing condemnation and purchase of land 
and right of way by the state institutions for the disposition 
of sewage. 

An act empowering the Governor to appoint all state 
institution officers. 

An act requiring the two state prisons to print and dis- 
tribute biennial reports. 

An act raising the age of consent to fourteen years. 

An act prohibiting the sale or gift of tobacco or of any 
preparation of tobacco to any child or children under sixteen 
years of age. 

1895 

Appointment of non-partisan boards of trustees for state 
hospitals for insane and institutions for blind and deaf, not 
more than 9 of the 18 trustees to be of the same political 
party. Merit system in employment of officers. 

Commission appointed to investigate use of convict la- 
bor on highways. 

An act regulating sale of convict-made goods. 

Establishment of Indiana State Soldiers' Home. 

Transfer of insane persons from state prisons to hospit- 
als for insane. 

An act regulating insanity inquests. 

An act providing for police matrons in cities of 10,000 
or more inhabitants. 

Poor relief reports. (First law looking to supervision 
of outdoor poor relief. ) 

An act placing the appointment of directors of the state 
prisons in the hands of a board composed of the Governor, 
Auditor, Treasurer, Secretary of State, and Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

An act providing for the return to the jail of their re- 
spective counties of prisoners released from the state pris- 
ons and prohibiting the payment to them of any sum of 
money by either the state or the county. 

1897 

An act requiring competitive bids for supplies of state 
institutions. 
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Time fixed to abolish contract labor in state prisons. 

Compulsory education. 

Factory inspection and child labor. 

State prisons for men prohibited from receiving federal 
prisoners. 

Establishment of Indiana Reformatory. 

Appointment of state prison trustees placed in Govern- 
or's hands. 

Indeterminate sentence and parole law for State Prison 
and Reformatory. 

An act providing for better care of dependent children 
and placing them under state supervision. 

An act requiring township overseers of the poor to levy 
a tax on property in their respective townships to reimburse 
the county for money advanced on account of poor relief. 
(Second poor relief law.) 

An act creating the State Labor Commission. 

Clothing, money and railroad ticket provided for dis- 
charged prisoners. 

Impeachment of public officers. 

Appointment of legislative committee to visit state in- 
stitutions and report to General Assembly. 

Law governing appointment of trustees of state insane 
hospitals and institutions for blind and deaf, to provide that 
not more than 12 (formerly 9) of the 18 should be of the 
same political party. 

1899 

Establishment of boards of county charities. 

Amendment to compulsory education act. 

An act regulating contract labor in the State Prison. 

An act regulating the importation of dependent chil- 
dren. 

The parole law made applicable to prisoners sentenced 
prior to enactment of indeterminate sentence law. 

A child labor law. 

Change in name of * 'Reform School for Girls" to * 'In- 
dustrial School for Girls." 

Amendment to act providing clothing for discharged 
prisoners. 

Poor asylum administration. 

Township poor relief law embodying charity organiza- 
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tion principles. (Third law. ) 

County and township reform measures. 

Bi-partisan board of trustees for Indiana Reformatory. 

Salaried boards of trustees for Hospitals for Insane, In- 
stitutions for Blind and Deaf, Soldiers' Home, and Indiana 
Reformatory. 

Indeterminate sentence and parole law extended to 
Woman's Prison. 

A law requiring state institutions to make to the Gov- 
ernor semi-annual reports of receipts and earnings. 

1901 

Codification of poor relief laws. 

Board of children's guardians law extended to every 
county in the state. 

Compulsory education. (New law.) 

Jail matron in each county of 50,000 or more inhabit- 
ants. 

Retention of children in poor asylums limiited to sixty 
days. 

Appropriation for boards of county charities. 

An act regulating insanity inquests. 

The board of trustees of the School for Feeble-Minded 
Youth authorized to fix compensation of the superintendent. 

An act reducing the maxhnum age limit for admission 
of children to the School for Feeble-Minded Youth from 
eighteen to sixteen, and making provision for custodial care 
of feeble-minded women. 

Children of soldiers and sailors of Spanish and Philip- 
pine wars admitted to Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' Home. 

A law providing that the death penalty shall be executed 
at the State Prison only. 

Parole law extended to Woman's Prison inmates sen- 
tenced prior to enactment of indeterminate sentence law. 

1903 

Juvenile court with paid probation officers, for every 
county in the state. 

Provision for removal of Industrial School for Girls and 
the Institution for the Deaf to new locations. 

Change in name of * 'Reform School for Boys" to **Indi- 
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ana Boys' School." Change in form of commitment. 

Placing agent for Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' Home. 

Wives and widows of soldiers and sailors of Spanish and 
Philippine wars to be admitted to Soldiers' Home. 

Saloons within a mile of Soldiers' Home prohibited. 

Apppointment of commission to study county jail sys- 
tem and prison labor. 

Establishment of State Board of Pardons. 

An act concerning erection of county hospitals. 

Appointment of commission to study needs of epileptics. 

Limit of contracts for labor at State Prison extended 
to 1910. 

Regulation of school transfers of dependent children. 

1905 

Provision for the establishment of the Indiana Village 
for Epileptics. 

Provision for the establishment of the Southeastern 
Hospital for Insane. 

Increased appropriations for the erection of a new In- 
stitution for the Deaf and a new Industrial School for Girls. 

Establishment of trade schools, military drill and em- 
ployment of inmates in the manufacture of goods on state 
account at the Indiana Reformatory. 

Provision for a convict colony in connection with State 
Prison; 

Allowance of transportation, clothing and money to men 
paroled from the State Prison. 

Two amendments to the criminal code, requiring the 
transfer of convicted prisoners from the jail to the State 
Prison or Reformatory within five days after sentence is 
passed; and requiring that a woman shall accompany all 
woman prisoners or insane patients to and from state in- 
stitutions unless attended by a near male relative. 

Provision for the confinement in a state hospital for in- 
sane of the defendant in a criminal cause found to be insane, 
and his return to the proper court for judgment when cured. 

Extension of benefits of the State Soldiers' Home to 
army nurses. 

Amendment to juvenile court law. 

A law defining a * 'delinquent child." and providing for 
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the punishment of any persons contributing to the delin- 
quency of a child. 

A law providing for a more strict regulation of the is- 
suance of marriage licenses. 

A commission to inquire into the need for the establish- 
m^it by the state of a hospital for persons afflicted with 
tuberculosis. 

The extension of the law concerning rape to cover carnal 
knowledge of a woman who is insane, epileptic, idiotic, 
feeble-minded, a pauper, a poor asylum inmate, or an inmate 
of the Woman's Prison or Industrial School for Girls. 

Anti-cigarette law. 

1907 

Dependent and neglected children made public wards by 
the juvenile couit only; provision for punishment of parents 
or guardians responsible for the condition of children. 

Amendment to 1903 law regulating school transfer of 
dependent children. 

Amendments to 1897 dependent children law con- 
cerning cost of institutions and allowance for maintenance. 

Amendments to township poor relief law concerning 
burial of soldiers and balances in the poor funds. 

Free anti-toxin provided f6r the poor. 

Inspection of plans and specifications for public build- 
ings and advertisements for bids. 

Amendment to the juvenile court law enabling the judge 
to hear causes in vacation. 

An amendment to the contributory delinquency law, 
giving the juvenile court jurisdiction, providing for change 
of venue, etc. 

A law providing for appeals from the juvenile court 

A minor change in the board of children's guardians 
law. 

An act to establish the Indiana Hospital for the Treat- 
ment of Tuberculosis, appropriating thirty thousand dollars 
therefor. 

Uniform, non-partisan management of state institu- 
tions. 

Establishment of the Correctional Department of the 
Indiana Woman's Prison. 

The State Prison binder twine plant authorized. 
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An act requiring the Reformatory board to recall or pa- 
role transferred prisoners recommended for parole by the State 
Prison board; also enabling the State Prison board to transfer 
to the Reformatory any prisoner improperly sentenced to the 
prison. 

An act requiring counties to provide indigent insane per- 
sons committed to the State hospitals with clothing not to ex- 
ceed thirty dollars in value. 

An act changing the name of the Indiana Industrial 
School for Girls to the Indiana Girls' School. 

An act to prevent trespassing on state grounds. 

An act to prevent the exchange of articles between in- 
mates of penal institutions and other persons. 

State institutions authorized to secure crossings by con- 
demnation proceedings. 

A non-partisan board of health for the city of Indian- 
apolis. 

Exempting the Rose dispensary at Terre Haute and 
similar buildings from taxation. 

Permitting cities which have no public hospitals to sub- 
sidize private hospitals. 

Providing for the sterilization of confirmed criminals, 
idiots, rapists and imbeciles. 

Life imprisonment for habitual criminals. 

The maximum sentence for petit larceny increased from 
three years to eight years. 

An act providing for adult probation. 

An act making wife or family desertion a felony. 

An act providing a penalty of two to fourteen years in 
the State Prison for any male person over seventeen years of 
age who enters a place of questionable character with a girl 
under eighteen years of age. 

Raising the age of consent from fourteen to sixteen 
years. 

1909 

Provision for licensing all maternity hospitals and all 
child-caring institutions. 

Public playgrounds. 

Medical inspection of schools. 

An act regulating the construction of tenement, lodging 
and apartment houses. 
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County jail supervision. 

An amendment to the adult probation law. 

Establishment of a hospital for insane criminals at the 
State Prison. 

An act increasing the minimum age at which girls may be 
committed to the Indiana Girls' School and providing for the 
punishment of any one who causes or encourages a girl to 
violate any rule of the institution. 

Uniform public accounting. 

Regulation of the assignment of wages. 

State employment bureau. 

Provision for licensing employment agencies. 

Extension of labor contracts at the State Prison to 1920. 

Provision for paying expenses of a delegate from the 
board of county charities to the State Conference of Chari- 
ties. 

Minimum term for robbery increased from two years to 
five years. 

Counties authorized to pay sheriffs' in and out fees. 

The state per capita allowance for maintenance of the 
State Soldiers' Home increased from $12.50 to $16.00 per 
month. 

A tax for the maintenance of public hospitals in cities 
of the fourth and fifth class. 

A law designed to enable an Indianapolis corporation 
to establish a hospital for sick and crippled children. 

An amendment to the anti-cigarette law of 1905, making 
it apply to minors only. 

An amendment to the compulsory school attendance law 
extending its benefits to blind and deaf children and another 
fixing August 1 as the date on which truant officers take 
office. 

A law providing for the appointment of three members 
of the Indianapolis police force as humane officers. 

A law permitting fraternal organizations to maintain 
homes, schools or hospitals for the benefit of their members. 

SUMMARY OF LAWS 1891-1909 



State Institutions 

Provision for the establishment of the State Soldiers' 
Home, the Village for Epileptics, the Southeastern Hospital 
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for Insane and the Hospital for the Treatment of Tubercu- 
losis. 

Appropriations for the erection, in a new location, of 
buildings for the State School for the Deaf and the Indiana 
Girls' School. 

Establishment of the Indiana Reformatory, in place of 
the State Prison South at Jeffersonville. 

Establishment of the Correctional Department of the 
Indiana Woman's Prison, in the quarters vacated by the In- 
diana Girls' School. 

Uniform, non-partisan management of State institutions, 
including merit system in employment of officers and com- 
petitive bids for supplies. 

Appointment of three legislators as a committee to visit 
state institutions and report to the General Assembly. 

An act to prevent trespassing on state grounds. 

State institutions authorized, by condemnation proceed- 
ings, to obtain necessary land and rights of way for dispo- 
sition of sewage and for crossings. 

An act requiring the Reformatory board to recall or pa- 
role transferred prisoners recommended for parole by the 
State Prison board; also enabling the State Prison board to 
transfer to the Reformatory any prisoner improperly sen- 
tenced to the prison. 

An act to prevent the exchange of articles between in- 
mates of penal institutions and other persons. 

Regulation of the sale of institution slops or offal. 

Change in name of * 'Reform School for Boys" to * 'In- 
diana Boys' School." Change in form of commitment. 

Change in name of * 'Reform School for Girls," first to 
"Industrial School for Girls" and later to "Indiana Girls' 
School." 

An act increasing the minimum age at which girls may 
be committed to the Indiana Girls' School and providing for 
tiia punishment of any one who causes or encourages a girl 
to violate any rule of the institution. 

An act regulating punishments in state prisons. 

Establishment of trade schools, military drill and em- 
ployment of inmates in the manufacture of goods on state 
account at the Indiana Reformatory. 

State prisons prohibited from receiving federal prisoners. 

An act regulating convict labor in the State Prison. 
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The State Prison binder twine plant authorized. 

Wives and widows of soldiers and sailors of Spanish and 
Philippine Wars and army nurses to be admitted to Soldiers' 
Home. 

The state per capita allowance for maintenance of the 
State Soldiers' Home increased from $12.50 to $16.00 per 
month. 

Saloons within a mile of the State Soldiers' Home 
prohibited. 

Children of soldiers and sailors of Spanish and Philip- 
pine Wars admitted to the Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans' 
Home. 

Appointment of a placing agent for the Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Orphans' Home. 

Maximum age limit for admission to the School for 
Feeble-Minded Youth reduced from eighteen to sixteen, and 
provision for custodial care of feeble-minded women. 

Industrial education of pupils of state institutions for 
the blind, deaf and feeble-minded taken out of hands of 
contractors. 

Insane 

Repeal of law providing for admission of pay patients to 
the state hospitals for insane. 

Two acts concerning insanity inquests. 

Provision for the confinement in a state hospital for in- 
sane of the defendant in a criminal cause found to be insane, 
and his return to the proper court for judgment when cured. 

An act requiring counties to provide indigent insane 
persons committed to the state hospitals with clothing not to 
exceed thirty dollars in value. 

Transfer of insane arsons from state prisons to hospi- 
tals for insane. 

Establishment at the State Prison of a hospital for in- 
sane criminals. 

Dependent and Neglected Children 

An act regulating admission of children to orphan asy- 
lums and their placement on indenture. 

Commissioners of adjoining counties permitted to unite 
in the erection of orphan asylums. 

Codification of laws concerning dependent children and 
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provision for state supervision. 

Amendments to above law increasing the amount which 
may be spent in erecting institutions and the allowance for 
maintenance. 

Provision for licensing all maternity hospitals and all 
child-caring institutions. 

Retention of children in poor asylums limited to sixty 
days. 

An act regulating the importation of dependent children. 

A law regulating school transfers of dependent children. 

Dependent and neglected children made public wards by 
the juvenile court only; punishment of parents or guardians 
responsible for the condition of children. 

A law designed to enable an Indianapolis corporation to 
erect a hospital for sick and crippled children. 

The board of children's guardians law extended to every 
county in the state. 

Delinquent Children 

A juvenile court established in each county in the state, 
with paid probation officers. 

A law providing for appeals from the juvenile court. 

A law defining a ''delinquent child," and providing for 
the punishment of any persons contributing to the deliquency 
of a child. 

Compulsory Education 

An act providing for compulsory school attendance and 
the appointment of truant officers. 

An amendment to the compulsory education law extend- 
ing its benefits to blind and deaf children and another fixing 
August 1st as the date on which truant officers take office. 

County Charities 

Establishment of boards of county charities, with an 
appropriation for expenses, including expense of a delegate 
to the State Conference. 

County and township reform measures. 

Poor asylum administration. 

Establishment of county hospitals. 

Provision for appointing a jail matron in each county of 
50,000 or more inhabitants. 
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County jail supervision. 

Counties authorized to pay sheriffs' in and out fees. 
Inspection of plans and specifications for public buildings 
and advertisements for bids. 

PcKDr Relief 

Poor Relief reports. (First law looking to state super- 
vision of outdoor poor relief. ) 

An act requiring township overseers of the poor to levy 
a tax on property in their respective townships to reimburse 
the county for money advanced on account of poor relief. 
(Second law.) 

Township poor relief law embodying charity organi- 
zation principles. (Third law. ) 

Codification of poor relief laws. 

Free anti-toxin provided for the poor. 

Labor Questions 

An act regulating hours of labor for children under 
fourteen years of age. 

Factory inspection and child labor. 
Provision for licensing employment agencies. 
State employment bureau. 
Regulation of the assignment of wages. 
An act creating the State Labor Commission. 

Crime and Criminals 

Regulation of contract labor in state prisons. 

An act regulating sale of convict-made goods. 

Commission appointed to investigate use of convict labor 
on highways. 

Commission appointed to study county jail system and 
prison labor. 

Indeterminate sentence and parole law applying to the 
State Prison, the Woman's Prison and the Reformatory. 

Clothing, money, and railroad ticket provided for dis- 
charged prisoners. 

Allowance of transportation, clothing, and money to men 
paroled from State Prison. 

Provision for a convict colony in connection with the 
State Prison. 

Establishment of the State Board of Pardons. 
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The extension of the law concerning rape to cover car- 
nal knowledge of a woman who is insane, epileptic, idiotic, 
feeble-minded, a pauper, a poor asylum inmate, or an inmate 
of the Woman's Prison or Indiana Girls' School. 

Raising the age of consent to sixteen years. 

Providing for the sterilization of confirmed criminals, 
idiots, rapists, and imbeciles. 

Life imprisonment for habitual criminals. 

The maximum sentence for petit larceny increased from 
three years to eight years. 

The minimum term for robbery increased from two 
years to five years. 

An act providing a penalty of two to fourteen years in 
the State Prison for any male person over seventeen years 
of age who enters a place of questionable character with a 
girl under eighteen years of age. 

An act making wife or family desertion a felony. 

An act providing for adult probation. 

An act providing for police matrons in cities of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants. 

Two amendments to the criminal code, requiring the 
transfer of convicted prisoners from the jail to the State 
Prison or Reformatory within five days after sentence is 
passed; and requiring that a woman shall accompany all 
women prisoners or insane patients to and from state insti- 
tutions, unless attended by a near male relative. 

A law providing that the death penalty shall be executed 
at the State Prison only. 

Miscellaneous 

A law providing for a more strict regulation of the issu- 
ance at marriage licenses. 

Impeachment of public officers. 

Regulation of th^ gift or sale of tobacco or preparations 
of tobacco to children. 

Mddical inspection of schools. 

Public playgrounds. 

An act regulating the construction of tenement, lodging 
and apartment houses. 

Uniform public accounting. 

A tax for the maintenance of public hospitals in cities 
of the fourth and fifth class. 
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Permitting cities which have no public hospitals to sub- 
sidize private hospitals. 

Exempting the Rose Dispensary at Terre Haute and 
similar buildings from taxation. 

A non-partisan board of health for the city of Indian- 
apolis. 

A law permitting fraternal organizations to maintain 
homes, schools or hospitals for the benefit of their members. 

A law providing for the appointment of three members 
of the Indianapolis police force as humane officers. 
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I 

Child Saving Work In Indiana 



For Dependent Children 

A law was enacted in 1897 (Acts of 1897, chapter 40,) 
having in view the better care and control of orphan, de- 
pendent, neglected, and abandoned children and providing 
for state supervision of such institutions and associations as 
receive aid from public funds in carrying on work for this 
class. The Board of State Charities was authorized to ap- 
point agents to inspect the orphan asylums in the state and 
report their condition to the board and to the respective 
boards of county commissioners; to seek out proper perma- 
nent homes for the children in such asylums; to visit the 
children thus placed and when practicable, the children 
placed in homes by any orphans' home association acting 
in the state. 

The same law made it illegal to keep children over three 
years of age in a county poor asylum. Another (1899) regu- 
lated the placement of dependent children in Indiana foster 
homes by outside organizations. The juvenile court law of 
1903 placed upon the Board of State Charities the duty of in- 
specting all orphans' homes, public and private; also of pass- 
ing upon the proposed articles of association of all organi- 
zations having to do with the care of dependent, neglected 
or delinquent children who seek incorporation by the state. 
In 1907 a law was passed which made the juvenile court the 
sole authority to declare a child a public ward. The same 
law provides a method of punishing parents or guardians 
wilfully responsible for a child's condition of dependence or 
neglect. In 1909 it was made illegal for any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association to engage in child caring work of any 
kind or to conduct a maternity hospital without a written 
annual license from the Board of State Charities. 

At the present time there are 39 orphans' homes in the 
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state supported in whole or in part by public funds, 17 
private orphanages and the State Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Orphans' Home. At the time of the last reports the com- 
bined population of these institutions was 3,772. In addition 
there were 3,194 children in foster homes subject to visit- 
ation. 

For Defective Children 

Defective children are maintained by the state so far as 
the capacity of existing institutions will permit. These in- 
stitutions are as follows: The Indiana State School for the 
Deaf, Indianapolis; the Indiana School for the Blind, Indian- 
apolis, and the School for Feeble-Minded Youth, Fort Wayne. 
On September 30th, 1909, there were in these three institu- 
tions, 1,573 children. 

For Neglected Children 

In 1889 the Legislature provided by law for the appoint- 
ment, by the circuit court, of six persons, three men and 
three women, to act as a board of children's guardians in 
each township in the state having a population of more than 
75,000. There was only one such township, that of Center, 
in Marion County, containing the city of Indianapolis. In 
1891 an amendment extended the provisions of this law to 
the entire county of Marion. The Legislature of 1893 again 
amended the law, making it applicable to counties having a 
population of 50,000. These were Marion, Allen, Vander- 
burg, and Vigo. No further change in the law occurred un- 
til 1901, when it was re-enacted and made to apply to every 
county in the state (Acts of 1901, chapter 173). There are 
fifty-seven boards of children's guardians. Three, those in 
Marion, Vanderburg and Vigo counties, have each been pro- 
vided with a home by the Board of County Commissioners. 

For Delinquent Children 

Prior to 1903, delinquent children, found guilty by the 
court, were either sent to the state reform schools or the 
county jails, or returned to their homes. All trials of such 
children were held in open court, together with those of 
adult offenders. A great forward step was taken in 1903 
with the enactment of the juvenile court law (Acts of 1903, 
chapter 237) . Under its provisions a separate court for the 
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trial of children was established in Marion County. In other 
counties of the state the judge of the circuit court acts as 
judge of the juvenile court. In counties of 50,000 or more 
population, probation officers must be appointed; in counties 
of less size they may be appointed, or the truant officers may 
act in that capacity. All regular probation officers are paid 
from the county funds, and the judge is authorized to ap- 
point volunteer officers also, who serve without compen- 
sation. Among other important features of the juvenile 
court law is one providing that no child under the age of 
fourteen years shall be kept in a jail or police station pend- 
ing trial. The work of the juvenile court has been greatly 
aided by a law (1905) which provides for the punishment of 
any one who contributes to a child's delinquency and by the 
family desertion and anti-cigarette laws of 1907 and 1909. 

Other Agencies 

Other agencies in the state, looking to the welfare of 
children, are to be found in the compulsory education law 
(Acts of 1901, chapter 209) ; the child labor law (Acts of 1899, 
chapter 142) ; curfew ordinances; free kindergartens; manual 
training; boys' chibs, children's aid societies, humane so- 
cieties, public playgrounds, medical inspection in schools, 
etc. 
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MOVEMENT OF POPULATION OF ORPHANS' HOMES 



Public Wards 

For Year Ending September 30th, 1909 

Present October 1st, 1908, 1,633 

Received: 

New admissions 1,026 

Readmissions 393 1,419 

3.052 
Placed in family homes 908 

Returned to parents 340 

Transferred to other institutions 98 

Became of age or self-supporting 39 

Ran away or kidnapped 18 

Died 58 1,461 

Present September 30th, 1909, 1,591 



STATISTICS OF CHILDREN PLACED IN FAMILY 

HOMES BY STATE AGENTS 



1897-1909 

Total number of children received 1,982 

In family homes: 

Subject to visitation 689 

Adopted 46 

Over age 227 

Over age and self-supporting 187 

Ran away 222 

Married 62 

Died 31 

With parents 37 

In institutions other than orphans* homes 27 

Total number off public support 1,528 

Returned to counties 454 



Total 1,982 

Daily expense of maintenance of 1,273 of above children had 
they remained in orphans' homes, at legal per capita, 30 
cents, $381.90 

Average daily expense of State Agency in 1909 27. 39 

Average daily saving in expense $354.51 
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Field Work of State Agency Year Lnding Sept. 30, '09 



Children visited: 

Found doing well 1,225 

Found doing fairly well , 259 

Found doing poorly 164 

Not found at address given 147 

Total visits 1,795 

Children placed in homes: 

First time 180 

Replaced 93 

Total placed 273 

Children returned to counties 92 

Applications investigated 404 

Number of above rejected 88 

Institution visits: 

Orphahs* homes 299 

Poor asylums 14 

County commissioners 11 

Total institution visits 324 

Special cases 574 

Days in field 1,108 

Cost of field work : 

To state $7,480.19 

To counties 529.94 

$8,010.13 
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The Truancy Law 



Indiana's first truancy law was enacted in 1897. This was 
re-enacted in 1901 and will be found in Chapter 209 of the 
Acts of that year. Under the law the parent, guardian or 
other person having charge of any child between the ages of 
seven and fourteen years, inclusive, is required to send that 
child to a public, private or parochial school for the full term 
of the public schools of the corporation. Failure to do so re- 
sults in prosecution. There is a paid truant officer in each of 
the ninety- two counties of the state, with additional officers 
in the larger cities. Indigent pupils are furnished necessary 
books and clothing at public expense. Central supervision is 
secured through the State Board of Truancy, composed of 
the secretary of the Board of State Charities, a represen- 
tative of the State Board of Education, and the respective 
county and city superintendents of schools. The Legislature 
of 1909 extended the law to include deaf and blind children. 
The following figures have been compiled from truant officers' 
annual reports to the State Board. 



Results of Truancy Law 1898-1909 



Year 



1898 

1899 

1900. 

1901 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 



! No. of 
1 Orticets 


No. of 

Children 

Broiififnt 

I.. 


No. of 
Prosecu- 
tions 


1 

Salaries 


Aid Given 


1 
237 


21.447 




$35,544.61 


$15,806 43 


194 


19 160 


113 


28,028.00 


15.414.54 


106 


28.974 


272 


27 781.37 


20.562.94 


108 


25.025 


199 


27.885.50 


19,801.48 


110 


24.784 


325 


19,555.75 


17.190.05 


110 


23.267 


325 


19,209.91 


20.215.02 


111 


22.597 


303 


22.327.73 


17.836.50 


112 


22,789 


236 


32.490.00 


19.311.86 


111 


23,297 


261 


31.878.10 


21.267.88 


111 


22.006 


396 


32.822.50 


18.896.73 


110 


26.181 


289 


32,502.50 


21.968 01 


110 


24.235 


276 


31,648.50 


22,507.39 



Total Cost 



$51,351.04 
43,442.54 
48.344.31 
47.686.98 
36.745.80 
39.424.93 
40,164.23 
51.801.86 
53,145.98 
51.719.23 
64.470.51 
64.155.89 
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The Insane 



All insane persons residing in Indiana and having a legal 
settlement in any of its counties are entitled by law to main- 
tenance and medical treatment in the insane hospital of their 
district, at the expense of the state. If indigent, they are 
furnished clothing by their respective counties. There are 
no pay patients. An insanity inquest is held by a justice of 
the peace and two reputable practicing physicians of the 
county, selected by either the justice or the judge of the 
circuit court. A statement of the finding is filed with the 
clerk of the circuit court, and if the hospital is able to receive 
the patient, he is transferred thereto by the sheriff. All 
women patients, unless accompanied by a near male relative, 
must have a woman attendant. 

Tne state is divided into four insane districts, known, 
respectively, as the Central (38 counties), Northern (22 
counties). Eastern (16 counties) and Southern (16 counties). 
The Legislature has authorized that from one of these, the 
Central, fifteen counties shall be separated to form the South- 
eastern district. Each district has a state hospital. One 
for the new Southeastern district is being erected at Madison. 
A brief description of each hospital will be found under * 'The 
State Institutions." The iour hospitals now in operation 
have a total capacity of 4,213; the Southeastern is designed 
to care for 1,000 patients and when completed will greatly 
relieve the present crowded condition of the Central Hos- 
pital. The number of insane in each district, as at present 
constituted, together with the hospital capacity and popu- 
lation September 30th, 1909, was as follows: 



District 


No. of Insane 


Hospital Capacit; 


Y Hospital Population 








Enrolled 


Present 


Central 


2,466 


1,605 


1,995 


1,848 


Northern 


1,158 


967 


1,097 


964 


Eastern 


970 


831 


810 


797 


Southern 


843 


810 


771 


720 


Total 


5,437 


4,213 
52 


4,673 


4,329 



While the state, in Article IX of the Constitution of 
1851, made it the duty of the Legislature to provide for the 
treatment of the insane, it is evident from the above table 
that the provision so far made, including the new South- 
eastern Hospital, is inadequate. The consequence is that 
with few exceptions all the county poor asylums and many of 
the jails have insane inmates, and county clerks report num- 
bers of them in their own homes or with friends, awaiting 
admission to the hospital. The following tabulated state- 
ment shows the facts reported August 31st, 1909: 

Insane Not Receiving State Hospital Treatment 

District On furlough from In Poor Asylums In Jails In Homes Total 





State Hospitals 






or with 
friends 




Central 


147 


368 


18 


85 


618 


Northern 


133 


44 


5 


12 


194 


Eastern 


13 


83 


26 


51 


173 


Southern 


51 


47 


5 


20 


123 



Total 344 542 54 168 1,108 

Concerning the insane in county institutions, the Board 
of State Charities, in its report for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1909, says: 

' 'Nothing in our entire system of public charities is more 
distressing than the enforced presence of insane persons in 
county poor asylums and jails. These institutions lack prop- 
er facilities for caring for them. The secretary of this 
board, on a recent visit to an asylum, found an insane wom- 
an locked in a cell in the men's department of the custodial 
building. She had no privacy whatever. It is true that 
many harmless cases which do not require special care are to 
be found in the asylums. They are able to do some light 
work, they have outdoor exercise and on the whole fare very 
well. It is true also that more and more of the counties are 
erecting separate buildings at their poor asylums for this 
class, and some of these are admirably adapted to simple 
custodial care. But let the buildings be never so well 
planned and constructed and the administration even above 
the average, the patients still lack the scientific treatment 
that would be theirs in the state hospitals, and their chances 
of recovery are slight indeed. There is also to be considered 
the injustice of turning into an insane asylum the only home 
the public provides for the aged and sick poor. 
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**In the jails the conditions are more hopeless still. It is 
to these institutions that the more violent cases are taken. 
For the most part they are in the first stages of insanity. 
Prompt hospital treatment might save them. Were they 
convicted of crime and sentenced to state's prison they would 
under the law be removed within five days. But they are 
insane and the state has not provided for immediate admis- 
sion to a hospital ; and so they must wait, and the time of 
their waiting sometimes runs into years. Their lot is soli- 
tary imprisonment in a cell, often dark and gloomy and un- 
sanitary; or, if they leave the cell for the corridor, they are 
subjected to the torment and ridicule of the other prisoners. 
Some of these insane have committed suicide in jail; others 
have beaten their poor bodies against the bars or fallen and 
bruised themselves upon the floor; sometimes they assault 
their fellow prisoners and even murder them, 

**Surely all this is a sad lack of foresight. Our inade- 
quate provision means that many who might be restored to 
reason become lifelong burdens to themselves, their fami- 
lies and the public. As this board has previously stated, 
Indiana has done well, but not all she should do. She should 
provide and keep available a bed for each 500 of her popu- 
lation if she would treat the problem of insanity in the proper 



way. 
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Growth in Number of Patients Admitted to State 

Hospitals for Insane 



From 

1848 to 1850 
1851 to 1860 
1861 to 1870 
1871 to 1880 
1881 to 1890 
1891 to 1900 
1901 to 1909 . 



Central Northern Eastern Southern Total 



Total 



162 








162 


1,812 








1,812 


2,467 




■ • « • 




2,467 


4,746 








4,746 


7,272 


732 


316 




8,320 


5,058 


1,864 


1.170 


1,478 


9,570 


4,499 


2,048 


1,337 


1,472 


9,356 



26,016 4,644 



2,823 



2,950 36,433 
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STATE INSTITUTIONS 



. Central Hospital tor Insaoe. 

- Nortbern Hocplbil for Inaane. 

i' Eaatem Hnapital for Inaane. 

i. SoDthem Haapital for Insane. 

>. Soatbeasteni Hospital fnr Insane. 

I- Soldieia' Home. 

'. Soldlera' and Ssllon' Orphans' Hon 

I. School for Peeble-Hlnded Youth. 



. Villas for Epileptics. 
. School for Blind. 

State .School for Dear. 
. Hospital for Treatment oT Tulierculoeii. 
a State Prison. 



It. Indiana ReTon 

IS/ Indiana BoFs' Scbuol. 

IS. Indiana Girls' Srhonl. 
Indiana Woman'n Prison. 
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The Feeble-Minded 



The whole number of feeble-minded persons in the state 
is unknown. So far as this class is receiving institutional 
care, the greater numbers are to be found in the State 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth at Fort Wayne and the 
various county poor asylums. The latest statistics are as 
follows : 

Mala FemaU Total 

In the School for Feeble-Minded Youth 

Sept. 30th, 1909, 519 617 1,136 

In county poor asylums Aug. 31, 1909, 480 435 915 

Total 999 1,052 2,051 

The School for Feeble-Minded Youth is one of the most 
important and one of the largest of the state's benevolent 
institutions. It receives both boys and girls under sixteen 
years of age, on application of their parents, guardians or 
custodians; also, since 1901, women under forty-five years of 
age, on commitment from the Circuit Court. Three grades 
of children are recognized: high, middle and low. The latter 
are given custodial care; for the others there are facilities 
for educational and industrial training. For women there is 
a separate cottage and another is being erected. They are 
given useful and healthful occupation. 

The following figures indicate the growth of the school 
since it was opened in 1879: 

Date Number EnroUed Number Present 

October 31, 1880 62 62 

October 31, 1885 78 78 

October 31, 1890 317 315 

October 31, 1895 504 497 

October 31, 1900 761 712 

October 31, 1905 1,039 1,036 

Sept. 30,1909 1,149 1,136 

Total number of admissions, 1879—1909, 2,255 

Of the 915 feeble-minded persons in county poor asylums 
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August 31st, 1909, 435 were women. Concerning these, the 
Board of State Charities says in its twentieth annual report: 
"The majority of these women are harmless and prob- 
ably as well provided for as can be expected, but the pres- 
ence of a certain class of them in these county institutions is 
greatly to be deplored. As has been frequently pointed out 
in the reports of this board, the protection they so sadly 
need is impossible, when, as is often true, they are housed 
with men in a building which lacks proper provision for 
separation. A typical case is to be found in a poor asylum in 
northern Indiana. A feeble-minded woman, who, accord- 
ing to the records, has been an inmate continuously since she 
was thirteen years old, is said to have had six or seven chil- 
dren, three during the term of office of one superintendent, 
and he is one of the most careful in the state. The only 
means afforded him of keeping the sexes separated is to lock 
them in their rooms. In a southern Indiana poor asylum is a 
young colored woman, feeble-minded, herself the illegitimate 
child of a feeble-minded woman, and the mother of three il- 
legitimate children, all of whom are in the asylum with 
her." 



A Feeble-Minded Family 

(Not public charges.) 

The group on page 76 is an illustration of a feeble- 
minded pauper family in this state, none of the members of 
which, so far as is known, has been a public charge. Three 
generations are shown. The woman at the left, sitting, is 
the feeble-minded daughter of a feeble-minded man. Her 
daughter, standing next to her, inherited the mother's mental 
defect and in turn transmitted it to her seven children. She 
bore one illegitimate child before her marriage to the man 
standing at the right. The oldest daughter has also borne 
an illegitimate child. The little two-room shanty has shel- 
tered at one time eleven members of this family, constituting 
four generations. 

The advantage of state over county care of these feeble- 
minded women, so far as it can be shown by figures, is indi- 
cated by the following facts concerning five inmates of 
county poor asylums, selected at random: 
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STATE VS COUNTY CARE FEEBLEMINDED WOMEN 



County Care 

Number of feeble-minded mothers 5 

Number of children of above 19 

Number of these children who have been inmates of public 

institutions 15 

Number of years spent in institutions by these fifteen 

children 156 

Cost of their maintenance estimated at $100 per annum $15,600 

Of the fifteen children, there are now in public institutions 

(School for Feeble-Minded Youth) 7 

Cost of their maintenance in 1909 $ 964 

Their average age in 1909 20 

State Care 

Separate buildings at the School for Feeble-Minded 
Youth. 

Protection of the state. 
Custodial care for life. 
Reproduction prevented. 
Healthful and useful occupation. 
Number present Feb. 21, 1910, 153. 
Average cost of maintenance for year ending Sept. 30th, 
1909, $137.80. 

NOTE.— A further study of this class wfll be found in "The Burden of Feeble-Minded- 
ness," by Amos W. Butler, in Proc. Nat'l Conf. Char, and Cor., 1907, p. 1. 
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The Epileptic 



At the present time epileptics are to be found in nearly 
all classes of public institutions, principally the hospitals for 
the insane, the School for Feeble-minded Youth, county poor 
asylums and the Indiana Village for Epileptics. Eventually 
it is hoped that most if not all this unfortunate class will re- 
ceive the scientific care and treatment which the Village is 
designed to give. This institution was opened in 1907 with 
two small cottages for patients. Other buildings have since 
been erected, but the institution is still in its infancy. With 
its farm of 1,245 acres it is able to furnish healthful outdoor 
employment, and a visitor to the place will find most of the 
few patients there happily and busily engaged in all the 
varied activities of farm life. 

The following statistics are for September 30th, 1909: 



Epileptics in Public Institutions 





Insane 


Feeble- 
Minded 


With no 

Marked 

Mental 

Deficiency 


Agsresrate 




188 


'3 

1 

141 


1 

329 


•a 


,2 


1 


•a 
1 




1 


a 

188 

110 

97 

114 

509 


£ 

141 
165 
107 

413 


1 


State Hospitals for Insane 


329 


School for Feeble-Minded Youth . . 


110 
37 
75 


165 
54 

219 


275 
91 
75 

441 








275 


County Poor Asylums 


21 
25 

234 


20 

• • • • 

161 


41 
25 

395 


39 
14 

53 


33 
33 


72 
14 

86 


204 


Villagre for Epileptics 


114 


Total 


922 
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Prisons and Prisoners 



The state's system of penal and correctional institutions 
includes 202 city police stations and town lockups, 92 county 
jails, one county workhouse, and five state penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. 

The police stations and lockups are used for temporary 
detention in the towns in which they are situated. The po- 
lice stations in most of the larger cities have matrons to look 
after women prisoners. 

The county jails are controlled by the respective boards 
of county commissioners and are under the authority of the 
judge of the circuit court. There is one in each county in 
the state. The number of prisoners at any one time, except 
in the larger counties, is never very great, but in the course 
of a year more than 35,000 men, women and children are re- 
ceived, 50 per cent, being admitted on charges of intoxica- 
tion or vagrancy, or both. A law of 1901 requires the com- 
missioners in counties of 50,000 or more inhabitants to ap- 
point a matron to have charge of women prisoners. This 
applies to Grant, St. Joseph, Vigo, Madison, Vanderburg, 
Allen and Marion counties. 

The county jails are not a credit to the state. They are 
in the main poorly planned, badly constructed and often 
poorly administered. There are of course notable excep- 
tions. A law enacted in 1889 requires that plans for such 
buildings must be submitted for criticism to the Board of 
State Charities before their adoption by county commission- 
ers and under this provision the newer jails in the state are 
more satisfactory. The Legislature of 1909 deserves credit 
for a law which provides for a more thorough supervision of 
county jails than has heretofore been possible. (Acts, 1909, 
Chap. 164.) When the Board of State Charities finds on in- 
spection that a jail is unfit for the confinement of prisoners, 
it is required by this law to report the facts to the judge of 
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the circuit court. On the judge is conferred the power then 
to require that the jail be put in proper condition. If he does 
not act within a reasonable time, the Governor is given 
authority to condemn the jail and order the prisoners re- 
moved to another county until proper conditions are secured. 
The law requires the sheriff to keep a jail record; to make a 
report quarterly to the board of county commissioners as to 
the condition of the jail, and at the beginning of each term 
of the circuit or criminal court to furnish the judge of such 
court a list of the prisoners confined in the jail. It is made 
the duty of the judge of the circuit court, "by proper order 
entered of record,'' to adopt rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the jails, and the sheriff and all persons acting 
under his authority are required to observe and enforce 
them. In this the judge will have the assistance of the 
Board of State Charities, which under the same law is direct- 
ed to formulate such rules as are deemed proper for the bet- 
ter government of jails and the discipline of the prisoners. 

On subsequent pages of this pamphlet will be found 
plans of the St. Joseph County jail at South Bend, erected 
in 1897 at a cost, exclusive of the residence, of $35,000, and 
of the Jay County jail at Portland, erected in 1900 at a cost 
of $29,930. In many ways these jails are regarded as the 
best types of their kind in the state. They have provision 
for the separation and classification of prisoners and for the 
insane who are unfortunately confined there occasionally. 
There is a central corridor for prisoners and an outer cor- 
ridor for the jailer. They are properly provided with bath 
tubs or showers, lavatories and other appurtenances. The 
December, 1904, number of the Indiana Bulletin of Charities 
and Correction contains helpful information relating to the 
construction and management of county jails. 

One of the worst features of the county jail system is 
the idleness of the prisoners. Those who have studied the 
situation have recommended to the Legislature as a remedy 
the establishment of a system of district workhouses, under 
state control. The Correctional Department of the Indiana 
Woman's Prison (opened in 1908) is a step in this direction. 

Under the caption **The State Institutions" will be 
found a brief historical sketch of each of the five state penal 
and correctional institutions: the State Prison at Michigan 
City, the State Reformatory at Jeffersonville, the Indiana 
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Woman's Prison at Indianapolis, the Indiana Boys' School at 
Plainfield and the Indiana Girls' School at Clermont. Sen- 
tences to the two schools for boys and girls, respectively, are 
until the offender reaches the age of twenty- one years; to 
the three institutions for adults, indeterminate or for life. 
All prisoners except those serving life sentences are eligible 
to parole. The results of the indeterminate sentence and pa- 
role laws are shown on a subsequent page. 

POPULATION STATISTICS, SEPT 30, 1909 



State Institutions 



State Prison, Michigan City 

Reformatory, Jeffersonville . . . 
Woman's Prison, Indianapolis.. 
Indiana Boys' School, Plainfield 
Indiana Giris' School, Clermont. 



Male 

1,150 
1,193 

690 



Female 

118 
321 



County Institutions 



Jails and Workhouses 



1,063 



66 



Town Institutions 

Police stations and lock-ups (estimated) 

Total 



100 



4,196 



505 



Population of State Penal Institutions by Decades 



Institutions 


1830 


1840 


1850 


1860 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


Reformatory (es- 
tablished as the 
State Prison 1822) 

State Prison (es- 
tablished 1860) . . . 


35 


d8 


148 


389 
147 


386 
318 
217 


562 
577 
347 

196 


570 
735 
516 

208 


877 
822 


Ind. Boys' School 
(established 1868) 








550 


Ind. Girls' School 
and Woman's 
Prison (e s t a b- 
lished 1873) ..... 










236 
















Total 

Population of 
State .... 


35 
343,031 


98 
685,866 


148 
988,416 


533 
1,350,428 


924 
1,680.637 


1,682 
1,978.000 


2,029 
2,192,404 


2,486 
2.516,462 
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Prison Sunday 

The cause of prison reform has been aided to an incal- 
culable degree by the observance of * 'Prison Sunday/ ' At 
the suggestion of the American Prison Association and of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, the last 
Sunday in October has for years past been set aside for con- 
sideration in the churches of the many grave questions in- 
volved, and ministers all over the land have co-operated by 
preaching sermons appropriate to the day. In Indiana there 
has been a hearty response to the request sent out annually 
by the Board of State Charities that the day be observed. 
To assist ministers in the preparation of appropriate dis- 
courses, the Board issues each year a pamphlet dealing with 
different phases of the work in the state for the prevention 
of crime and the reformation of offenders against the law. 

The interest of the churches is further shown by the 
fact that six different denominations have appointed, at their 
state conventions, a permanent committee on charities, to 
represent the organization at the State Conference of Chari- 
ties and to keep the churches in touch with the work through- 
out the state. 

Convict Labor 

With few exceptions all the prisoners at the Indiana 
State Prison, the Indiana Woman's Prison and the Indiana 
Reformatory have some occupation. At the State Prison at 
Michigan City, practically half the population is employed 
under contract at a per diem or under the piece price plan ; 
most of the remainder are employed on state account either 
in the manufacture of binder twine or in new construc- 
tion work. At the Woman's Prison at Indianapolis, those 
not engaged in caring for the institution are employed in 
laundering and sewing. At the Indiana Reformatory, at 
Jeff ersonville, what is called the trade school plan has been 
adopted. At neither the Indiana Boys' School nor the In- 
diana Girls' School is the labor of inmates employed for 
revenue. 

The following contracts are now in force at the State 
Prison, at Michigan City. They expire October 1st, 1910. 

Cooperage 100 men 42 and 44 cents per day. 

Granite cutting 100 men 52i cents per day. 

Overalls factory 100 men Piece price plan. 

Shirt factory 100 men Piece price plan. 
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The law enacted in 1909 authorizes the State Prison 
management to contract for the labor of 600 men and 50 per 
cent, of the population above 800, no contract to extend be- 
yond October 1, 1920. This law provides that * *such convict 
labor shall be employed at such trades and industries as 
shall least interfere and compete with outside labor and in- 
dustries in the state of Indiana." Under this law the fol- 
lowing contracts have been let, while others are in abey- 
ance: 

Granite cutting 200 men 65 cents per day. 

Reed chairs 200 men 65 cents per day. 

The law governing the employment of the Indiana Re- 
formatory inmates contemplates that only such industries 
shall be installed as can be used to good purpose in teaching 
the young men a means of livelihood; also that the articles 
manufactured shall be supplied so far as possible to the 
various institutions and civil and political divisions of the 
state, the surplus to be sold on the market. Two former 
contracts, hollow ware, and shirt, are now operated on the 
trade school plan. The inmates have also manufactured con- 
siderable tinware, clothing, shoes, mops, brooms and furniture 
for the various state institutions, as well as a large amount 
of the equipment of the new Southeastern Hospital for In- 
sane. 

The Indeterminate Sentence and Parole Laws 

All persons committed to the two state prisons and the 
Indiana Reformatory are given an indeterminate sentence, 
with privilege of parole, unless convicted of a crime the 
penalty for which is life imprisonment. This law has been 
in operation at the State Prison and Reformatory since 1897 
and at the Indiana Woman's Prison since 1900. The records 
show that 4,893 men and 160 women have been paroled. 
All of these were conditionally released and during the term 
of their parole, usually one year, were visited from time to 
time by the state parole agents. Regular monthly reports, 
certified to by their employer, were also received. The rec- 
ords indicate that about 75 per cent, lived law-abiding lives 
thereafter. 

These laws give the prison authorities an opportunity to 
release prisoners who are deemed capable of becoming law- 
a biding citizens and to retain for a longer period those who 
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have not shown satisfactory evidence of reformation. In 
actual practice this has resulted in considerably lengthening 
the average time of service in prison. A study of the rec- 
ords of the State Prison has brought out the fact that the 
last three hundred men received under the old form of defi- 
nite sentence served an average of one year, nine months 
and fourteen days. The first three hundred received under 
the indeterminate sentence law served an average of three 
years, two months and twelve days, or one year, four months 
and twenty-eight days longer. A similar study of the Re- 
formatory records discloses an average sentence of one year, 
eight months and twenty-two days under the old law; two 
years' four months and six days, or seven months and four- 
teen days longer, under the new. When it is understood 
that this increase is due largely to the longer time served by 
men convicted of such crimes as incest and rape, the figures 
have an added significance. 

Recently an attempt was made to learn how these laws 
are regarded from another standpoint. Letters were ad- 
dressed to a number of paroled men and to their employers, 
requesting their candid opinion. The result was gratifying. 
While a number of employers had found the paroled prison- 
ers unsatisfactory workmen, the majority expressed them- 
selves as well satisfied, and many declared emphatically their 
belief in the value of the laws. Equally pleasing were the 
answers received from the men. The prevailing idea seems 
to have been expressed by one who wrote: *1 think the in- 
determinate sentence law a much better law, both for the un- 
fortunate boy and the citizens of the state. It gives the 
first offender a chance to retrace his steps before it is too 
late.'' 

Those who are interested in this subject will find valu- 
able suggestions in the reports of the Indiana Reformatory, 
Indiana State Prison, and Woman's Prison, and the publica- 
tions of the Board of State Charities. Among more recent 
papers and addresses on this phase of our penal system will be 
found an address by Governor J. Frank Hanly before the 
Indiana State Conference of Charities and Correction, at its 
meeting in Muncie in 1906 (see Ind. Bui. Char. & Cor., June, 
1907, p. 102) ; another by the same writer before the National 
Prison Association at its meeting in Chicago in 1907 (see 
Proc. , 1907, p. 81) ; a paper on * 'Suggestions as to Recent 
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Criminal Statutes," by Solomon H. Esarey hetore the State 
Bar Association of Indiana at its meeting in 1906 (see Trans- 
actions 1906, p. 54); a report on * The Indeterminate Sen- 
tence and Parole Laws, " by a committee, of which Mr. Esarey 
was chairman, before the State Bar Association in 1907 (see 
Transactions, 1907, p. 190) ; a paper by Amos W. Butler on 
**The Reformatory System and Indeterminate Sentence,'' 
before a meeting called by the Iowa State Board of Control 
(see Bui. of Iowa Institutions, April, 1906, p. 129) ; and a 
paper by Richard M. Milburn on 'The Indeterminate Sen- 
tence and Parole Laws," (see Ind. Bui. Char, and Cor,, De- 
cember, 1907, p. 1.) 

STATISTICS OF PAROLED PRISONERS TO SEPT. 30. 1909 



Received final discharge . . . 
Sentence expired during 

parole period 

Delinquent and returned . . 
Delinquent and at large . 

Died 

Reporting 



Reformatory 


State 


Woman's 


Total 




Prison 


Prison 




1,576 


1,025 


79 


2,680 


272 


125 


22 


419 


422 


299 


25 


746 


432 


126 


22 


580 


58 


32 


3 


93 


339 


187 


9 


535 



Total paroled 3,099 1,794 160 5,053 

Percentage of unsatisfac- 
tory cases 27.5 23.6 29.3 26.2 

Earnings . . $821,488.89 $484,858.23 $1,306,347.12* 

Expenses . 710,024.62 356,717.62 1,066,742.24* 



Savings $111,464.27 $128,140.61 $ 239,604.88* I 

*For State Prison and Reformatory only. 

NOTE.— Additional facts concerningr the state's penal system will be found in "De- 
veloDiTipnt of the Reformatory Idea in Indiana," by Amos W. Butler, in Ohio Bull. Char- j 

and Cor.. March. 1900, p. 2—10. Reprinted by Indiana Reformatory. 

i 

I 
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Indiann Slate Priion— Cell Houie Interior 



Indiana Reformatory — Adminittralion Building 



1 Reformatory— Chapel 



Indiana Bor>' School— New Induitrial Building 



a Boyi' School— Compan J ScTen, The Banner CoinpMiy 



i' School — View of Barn and Horca 



Indiana Boy*. School— A View Showing Part of ths School'* Daii 



Indians Bo7>' Sckool- Cottage 



Indiana Bo7>' Schnol — Hoipital 




Indiana Girls' School -First Floor Cottage, Style B 




Indiana Girls' School— Second Floor Cottage, Style B 
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Jay County Jail, Portland 
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County Charities 



The jail, the poor asylum, the county hospital, and the 
orphans' home constitute what are generally known as the 
county charities. The three first mentioned are under the 
control of and are maintained by the board of county com- 
missioners. The orphans' home in some counties is main- 
tained by the county and in others is operated by a private 
association; in the latter event a per diem is received for the 
maintenance of children who are public wards. 

The Legislature of 1899 provided for the appointment by 
the circuit judge of six persons in each county to act as a 
board of county charities. This was made mandatory on 
the petition of fifteen reputable citizens. . To these boards 
was given the duty of visiting the poor asylum, jail, orphans' 
home, each lockup, and any other charitable or correctional 
institution receiving any public support, existing in the 
county. They were required also to report their findings to 
the board of county commissioners at least quarterly, and to 
the circuit judge annually, copies of their reports to be furn- 
ished the newspapers and the Board of State Charities. The 
members serve without pay, being allowed only actual 
traveling expenses. Boards have now been appointed in 
seventy-eight counties, and their work is of inestimable 
value. 

Mention has been made elsewhere of the county jail and 
the orphans' home. Each county in the state has a poor 
asylum. It has been described as ' 'the indiscriminate gath- 
ering place of the wrecks and failures of humanity. ' ' In 
times past there were to be found among its inmates the in- 
sane, the feeble-minded, the epileptic, the deaf, the blind, 
the crippled; the shiftless, the vicious; respectable, homeless 
poor, and bright young children. To a certain, though far 
less extent, these conditions prevail at the present time, but 
the awakening of public sentiment to a realization of society's 
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duty not only to such unfortunates but to itself, has resulted 
in a gradual sifting out of special classes. Blind, deaf, 
feeble-minded and epileptic children and the orphans of 
soldiers and sailors have been provided for in state institu- 
tions adapted to the needs of each class; the dependent chil- 
dren have been gradually transferred to private or county 
orphanages; four state hospitals care for as many insane as 
their capacity allows; a limited number of feeble-minded 
women have been received at the School for Feeble-Minded 
Youth at Fort Wayne, under the law of 1901; soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and widows are maintained at the 
State Soldiers' Home at Lafayette; there is a state institu- 
tion for the epileptic; the poor asylum administration law of 
1899, by requiring the able-bodied to work. Is rapidly elimi- 
nating the lazy and idle. It will thus be seen that poor asy- 
lums are becoming more and more a refuge for the aged and 
the respectable, deserving poor. The following figures are 
significant as indicating the conditions in 1891 and 1909, 
respectively, so far as the age of inmates is concerned. 

1891 1909 

Under sixteen years of age 13.3% 1.2% 

Sixteen and under sixty 52.7% 47.8% 

Sixty years and over 34.0% 51.0% 

In the matter of construction, the older asylums are in- 
ferior in plan and arrangement. Since the creation of the 
Board of State Charities, which is required by law to ex- 
amine poor asylum plans before their adopticm by county 
commissioners, effort has been made to establish a standard, 
and practically all the buildings for this purpose erected 
since 1890 have in a general way conformed to this. A 
gradual improvement is the result. All the newer buildings 
seek to have four departments: the administration in front, 
the domestic in the rear, with quarters for men and women 
on either side. In some of the larger counties the asylums 
have a custodial department for noisy and untidy inmatejB. 
The plans of two of the newer asylums are given in this 
pamphlet. That in Adams county was erected at a cost of 
$35,000 and has a capacity of sixty; that in Orange county 
cost $15,650 and has a capacity of thirty-eight. 
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Township Charities 



The township trustees, who are ex-officio overseers of 
the poor, are empowered to grant aid to persons requiring 
temporary relief. Should such persons become permanent 
charges on the public, there is provision for their transfer to 
the county poor asylum. If for any reason it is not deemed 
best to take this step, the trustees, with the consent of the 
county commissioners, may extend more than temporary aid. 

In the early history of the state, the duty of aiding the 
poor who were not in public institutions was left to the town- 
ship trustee, without supervision of any kind. He gave aid 
as he saw fit. His bills were filed with the board of county 
commissioners, and as a rule were paid from the county 
treasury without question. Under this system there grew 
up an abuse of public funds serious in the extreme. More 
than half a million dollars was spent annually by the trus- 
tees. In 1895 poor relief amounted to $630,168.79. No 
record existed to indicate who were aided or why relief was 
given. 

On recommendation of the Board of State Charities, a 
law was enacted in 1895 which required the overseers of the 
poor to file with the respective boards of CQunty commission- 
ers reports containing certain information regarding every 
person or family aided, a duplicate of the record to be for- 
warded to the Board of State Charities. Another law in 
1897 required the overseers to levy a tax against all the prop- 
erty in their respective townships, to cover the expense of 
poor relief. This made each overseer responsible directly to 
his constituents for his expenditure of their money. Still an- 
other law followed in 1899, under which modern ideas of 
helping the poor were applied to the work. Experts have 
declared this measure to be the most advanced piece of legis- 
lation on the subject in any state in the Union, It was the 
first instance of the enactment of charity organization prin- 
ciples into law and their application to an entire state. Two 
years later the Legislature codified the poor laws and they 
will be found in chapter 147 of the Acts of 1901. A history 
of the legislation on this subject was published in the Indiana 
Bulletin of Charities and Correction for March, 1906. 
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The poor relief laws, as now in force, provide a means of 
checking the accounts of the overseers of the poor. They 
also supply what is of greater importance, —an opportunity 
of studying the state's problem of pauperism, as well as a 
method of giving relief in such a way as least to encourage 
dependence. 

The reduction in the cost of poor relief and in the num- 
ber of persons aided, effected by this series of laws, is graph- 
ically set forth in the drawings and maps which follow. In 
the maps a comparison is made of conditions in 1897 and 1907, 
respectively. They show where the largest and where the 
smallest proportion of the state's population received aid 
from the public funds. In 1897, 82,235, or one in every 
thirty-one inhabitants, received public assistance; in 1907, 
37,724, or one in seventy-one, received such aid.* In the 
maps the solid black shading indicates that one in thirty or 
less, than thirty inhabitants of the county received public 
aid. In the 1897 map there are thirty-eight counties so 
shaded; in the 1907 map, none. 

Another measure of the reduction in the cost of poor re- 
lief is afforded by the rate of taxation in each township. 
The following table shows the number of townships which, 
each year since 1898, have required no levy for poor relief, 
the number in which the rate was less than five cents on 
each $100, and the number in which it was five cents and 
more. 

Year No Levy Under Five Number 

Five Cents of 

Cents and Over Townships 

1898 64 515 435 1,014 

1899 50 607 357 1,014 

1900 146 644 226 1,016 

1901 154 620 240 1,014 

1902 181 611 223 1,015 

1903 233 617 165 1,015 

1904 224 649 144 1,017 

1905 289 581 146 1,016 

1906 317 593 106 1,016 

1907 335 603 78 1,016 

1908 348 580 88 1,016 

1909 276 634 107 1,017 

•Population of Indiana, U. S. Census of 1900. 2.516.462; estimate for 1907. 2.694,185. 
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Official Outdoor 





1909 

1 

1 


1 
1908 

1 


1907 


1906 


1905 


1904 


Total number of: 












Persons receivinflr aid — 


54.518 


66.200 


37.724 


38.612 


45.331 


46,009 


Males receiving aid 


26.266 


26,875 


17.877 


18,287 


21,587 


21,966 


Females receiving aid . . . 


28.262 


29.826 


19.847 


20,876 


23.744 


24.043 


Times aid was k iven 


79.841 


77.302 


56,694 


62,869 


86,870 


86,434 


Children 16 yrs. or under. 


26.121 


26,689 


17.842 


18,185 


19,978 


19.844 


Males 17 to 20. inclusive. 


928 


958 


505 


486 


586 


591 


Males 21 to 60. inclusive. 


9.392 


9,966 


6.065 


6.045 


6,636 


6.724 


Females 17 to 60. inclusive 


12.309 


13.219 


8,530 


8,425 


9,324 


9.251 


Persons 61 and over 


6,543 


5.298 


4.531 


4,757 


5,072 


4.846 


Males 21 and over 


12,318 


1?.796 


8.419 


8,886 


9.311 


9,303 


FamUies aided 


11,777 


12.631 


7.984 


8.060 


9.820 


9.942 


White persons aided 


50.788 


51.806 


35.385 


36.260 


42.156 


43,123 


Colored persons aided . . . 


3.730 


4.394 


2.339 


2,362 


3.175 


2,886 


NATIONALITY 














Atp^«frican - 


42.022 


43.045 

938 

2.164 


29.591 


29.706 


31,905 


32,055 


Irish 


926 
2.169 


688 
1,736 


845 
1.818 


867 
2,060 


787 


German , - - r , 


1,888 


PRINCIPAL REASONS FOR 










GIVINO RELIEF 














Lack of employment 


1.602 


2.268 


390 


488 


622 


495 


Sickness and burials 


9.562 


9,482 


8.06C 


8.350 


9.802 


10.036 


Old afire 


1.768 


1.491 


1.393 


1,573 


2,188 


1.815 


Widowhood and non-suppoi t 


1.362 


1.630 


1.229 


1,221 


2,032 


2,098 


Insanity or idiocy 


126 


138 


87 


180 


287 


292 


Blind, deaf, or crippled 


965 


844 


789 


846 


1.167 


you 


Given transportation 


1.014 


1.066 


1.037 


1,758 


2.235 


2,167 


OCCUPATION OF THOSE AIDED 














Farmers 


328 
1,590 


255 
1.342 


31 
926 


70 
1.077 


360 
1.258 


329 


Housekeepers 


1.118 


Skilled trades. . .. 


979 
59 


1.096 
73 


730 
55 


791 
37 


809 
57 


717 


Clerks,affent8.office employes 


52 


Professions 


71 


77 


61 


84 


88 


66 




11.614 


12,105 


7.989 


8.025 


7,991 


8.004 


COST OF RELIEF 




Total value of aid ariven . v . . . 


$279,967.31 


$292,496.19 


$227,304.71 


$233,612.70 


$249,884.68 


$281,105.89 


Averasre value of aid to each 














person aided 


5.13 


5.20 


6.03 


6.05 


5.61 


6.11 
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Relief. 1896-1909 



1908 


1902 


1901 


1899-1900 


1896-99 


1897-98 


1896-97 


1896-96 


40.012 


48.849 


62,801 


46.369 


64.468 


76,119 


82.286 


71,414 


18,917 


23.238 


26,202 


22.076 


30,919 


36.609 


40.287 


34.816 


21.096 


25.611 


27,699 


24,294 


83,649 


38,610 


41,996 


36,699 


76.492 


76,737 


79,421 


74.646 


134,968 


173,088 


163,569 


169,670 


17,848 


21,702 


23.830 


21,822 


30,789 


36.768 


38,692 


33.983 


664 


697 


847 


662 


946 


1,202 


1.621 


] 27,847 


5.769 


7.044 


7,491 


6.946 


9,919 


11.531 


18,622 


8.442 


10,026 


10,892 


9,696 


13,354 


15.111 


16.630 


16.092 


4,370 


4,698 


4,895 


4.678 


6.834 


6.270 


6,166 


6,697 


9,690 


12,616 


10,068 


9.265 


12.980 


14.862 


16.834 




8.664 


10,622 


11.383 


10,149 


13.967 


16,016 


16,811 


13.401 


37,381 


45.680 


48.637 


43,131 


59.764 


70.442 


76.838 


67,945 


2,631 


3,169 


3,164 


3,238 


4,714 


4,677 


6,397 


3,469 


28.696 


33,148 


35.366 


32,156 


48,837 


60,681 


66,306 


52,774 


730 


780 


867 


1,063 


1,400 


1.631 


1,866 


2.329 


2,066 


2,069 


2,524 


2,607 


3,862 


4,029 


3.788 


4.569 


333 


723 


646 


786 


1,661 


2,331 


3,364 


1,962 


8.680 


9,695 


9,676 


8,727 


10,140 


9.676 


10,276 


8,880 


1.724 


1.636 


1,968 


1,626 


1.980 


1,962 


2,048 


2,427 


1.484 


1,297 


1,408 


1.182 


1.762 


1,727 


1,668 


1,631 


311 


201 


219 


236 


328 


323 


342 


334 


1.061 


1.247 


1.312 


1,166 


1.480 


1,406 


1.480 


1,613 


2.402 


2,324 


2.319 


1,971 


2,631 


1.412 


1.662 


3,086 


340 


446 


627 


501 


796 


1.106 


1.027 


1,279 


1,048 


867 


896 


921 


1,276 


1.223 


992 


1,972 


696 


666 


941 


892 


1.310 


1,426 


1.703 


1:961 


57 


60 


64 


93 


130 


98 


176 


26 


66 


24 


46 


34 


86 


107 


161 


182 


6.886 


8,186 


8,604 


7,268 


9,388 


9,447 


11.427 


9.173 


$245,746.82 


$266,876.96 


$236,723.96 


$209,966.22 


$320,667.63 


$376,206.92 


$.S»^343.67 


$366,266.29 


6.14 


6.46 


4.48 


4.63 


4.97 


4.99 


4.72 


4.97 
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Proportion of Population Receiving Out-Door Poor Relief for Yev Ending Aug. 31, 1897 



Proportion of Popuktion Recemng Out-Door Poor Rc]i»Ffor Year Ending Dec 31, 1907 
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The State Conference 



The State Conference of Charities and Correction is a 
gathering of people interested in benevolent, correctional 
and preventive work, public and private. It has no mem- 
bership fees or dues, and its sessions are open to all. It met 
first in Indianapolis in 1890 on the call of the Board of State 
Charities. The second session occurred in 1893, also in In- 
dianapolis. Meeting annually in different cities of the state 
since that year, the Conference has accomplished incalculable 
good in arousing public interest in modern methods of caring 
for dependents, defectives and delinquents, and, better still, 
in ways and means of preventing pauperism and crime. 
There has been a remarkable growth in attendance, as well 
as in the esteem in which its work is held. 

The proceedings are published annually by the Board of 
State Charities in the Indiana Bulletin of Charities and Cor- 
rections. 

Roster 



No. 


Year 


1 


1890 


2 


1893 


3 


1894 


4 


1895 


5 


1896 


6 


1897 


7 


1898 


8 


1899 


9 


1900 



10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

•1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 



Place 

Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Terre Haute 
Fort Wayne 
Richmond . . 
Evansville . 
Indianapolis 
Lafayette . . . 
New Albany 
South Bend . 
Indianapolis 
Fort Wayne 
Terre Haute 
Vincennes . . 
Muncie . . . . 
Evansville . . 
South Bend . 
Columbus . . . 
Marion 



President 

John R. Elder 

John R. Elder 

Sydney B. Davis 

E. A K. Hackett 

Timothy Nicholson 

T. J. Charlton 

Miss Mary T. Wilson .... 

John H. Holliday 

Wm. C. Ball 

Thomas E. Ellison 

Geo. A. H. Shideler 

Alexander Johnson 

Demarchus C. Brown . . . 

Hugh H. Hanna 

W. H. Whittaker 

Rev. Francis H. Gavisk. . 
Geo. F. Edenharter, M. D 
Rabbi Emil W. Leipzisrer 
S. E. Smith, M. D 



Secretary 



Alexander Johnson 

W. C. Smallwood 

W. C. Smallwood 

Alexander Johnson 

John W. Tingle 

Miss Mary T. Wilson 

C. S. Grout 

Thos. F. Moran 

Alvin T. Hert 

C. S. Grout 

C. S. Grout 
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